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WITH the ratification of the Pact of Paris, a new era in the 
international relations of the United States opened. America 
is no longer standing aloof from the other world continents. 
She has recognised that in the problems of Peace and War she 
is interested not less than the rest of the civilised nations. 

Chief among those problems is that connected with the Free- 
dom of the Seas. Some think it is the key of all the other inter- 
national difficulties with America. For instance, if it were not 
for American anxiety about her commerce in time of war, there 
would be little case for a large American Navy. Even the demand 
. for parity with this country might be less urgent. Conversely, 
if once the rights of neutrals in private war could be satisfactorily 
settled, it may be that the United States would be ready to give 
some undertaking not to assist a breaker of the peace of the world 
against an international posse comitatus. It is therefore argued 
that International Disarmament and Security cannot be disposed 
of till this question is settled ; and it might be added that Inter- 
national Arbitration would be facilitated if this outstanding 
uncertainty of law were ended. 

We are not quite sure that any of these questions is specially 
the key to the others. The truth is they are all dependent on one 
another, and it is a matter of judgment and opportunity which to 
tackle first. If the writers of this paper had to choose, they would 


rather deal with the question of naval armaments first. It is the 
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simplest and easiest. It could be disposed of instantly if a British 
Government would act on its reiterated statement that war with 
the U.S.A. is unthinkable, and that therefore it is a matter of no 
importance whether the American fleet is or is not equal to or 
even fractionally stronger than ours. But undoubtedly a chance 
may come of dealing with the Freedom of the Seas first. Senator 
Borah seems to desire it—indeed, he has induced the American 
Senate to adopt a resolution to that effect—and we should be 
extremely foolish if we were or appeared to be reluctant to agree. 
For, as with naval armaments, our bargaining power v1s-d-vis 
the United States is not likely to grow stronger. At present she 
is the champion of neutral maritime rights. It may be that she 
will not always take the same view. It is conceivable that as the . 
naval power of the United States grows she will feel less inclined 
to limit her legal powers in time of war. If that were to happen, 
our navalists would have their way—neutral rights, deprived of 
their most powerful support, would wither and disappear. It is 
at least doubtful whether such a result would-be ultimately for 
the advantage of a country like ours, largely dependent on 
overseas supplies. 

We will return to that aspect of the question later on. In 
the meantime, if we are to examine the question of the Freedom 
of the Seas, let us first inquire what it means. It has meant 
different things at different times. But broadly speaking, the 
phrase in pre-war days covered two doctrines: the doctrine that 
private property at sea, apart from contraband, should be immune 
from capture; and the doctrine that free ships make free goods. 
In post-war days the Freedom of the Seas slogan is coming to 
mean something quite different. Since President Wilson formu- 
lated the second of the Fourteen Points, “‘ Freedom of the Seas ” 
has begun to denote absolute freedom upon the high seas for all 
commerce, whether belligerent or neutral, contraband or not, 
“except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by inter- 
national action for the enforcement of international covenants.” 

The question is a very old one. We find traces of it even in 
the first page of European history. We find, for instance, 
Demosthenes charging Alexander the Great with violation of a 
treaty that read: “‘ The Signatory Powers shall all have the 
full freedom of the seas: none shall molest them nor seize their 
ships on pain of being regarded as the common enemy.” 

On the one hand, we find the neutrals, the sea-traders, claiming 
freedom of the seas for public commerce. On the other hand, 
the sea-fighters claiming command of the seas for private war. 
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The root of the trouble lay, of course, in the fact that each 
sovereign nation claimed the right of private war on the seas 
which all needed to use. From the beginning, therefore, we find 
the jurists trying to patch up compromises between. the incon- - 
sistent claims of neutrals and belligerents. The basis of their 
compromises was continually changing, for the technique of war 
changes, and in each maritime war the interests and the policy 
of each nation were apt to vary, according as it happened to be a 
trader, a blockader, or a blockaded Power. Permanent reconcilia- 
tion was, of course, impossible. The best that the jurists could 
hope for was some modus vivendi, which, if neutrals were suffi- 
ciently concerned to champion it and if belligerents were suffi- 
ciently temperate to tolerate it, might serve to mitigate at least 
some of the nuisances of private war on the public sea-way. 

The first code of rules of maritime war that we need take 
account of is the widely respected code evolved by the Mediter- 
ranean Powers in the fourteenth century, the “‘ Consolato del 
Mare ”’ (published, Barcelona, 1494). And the two rules of this 
code that we need recall were, briefly, these: (a) Enemy goods 
in neutral ships might be captured; and (b) Neutral goods in enemy 
ships might not be captured. 

Up till the Crimean War, British practice generally followed 
these two rules of the “ Consolato.” In particular, we always 
insisted on the right of seizure of enemy goods in neutral ships, 
unless bound by treaty to the contrary (e.g. treaties with Portugal, 
Holland and Spain, 1664). In fact, the rule became known as 
“the English rule.” Other Powers often applied the rule, when 
it suited them to do so, not otherwise; and it was the British 
practice of seizing enemy goods in neutral ships which helped to 
enlist against us the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, and 
to bring about the Anglo-American War of 1812. 

Here then, at about 1780, we may conveniently date the 
beginning of the doctrine, ‘‘ Free ships, free goods.” The conti- 
nental Powers associated in the first Armed Neutrality of 1780 
claimed freedom for enemy goods in neutral ships, except contra- 
band of war.1 They soon abandoned this doctrine, but it found 
a much more persistent champion in the newly-born United 
States. As President Pierce said in his Annual Message in 1854, 
it had been a “ primary object” of the Armed Neutrality “ to 
assert the doctrine that free ships made free goods, except in the 


1 Cf. First Armed Neutrality’s Manifesto, 1780: ‘‘ That the property of the 
subjects of belligerent Powers should be free on board all neutral ships, excepting 
goods that were contraband.” 
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case of articles contraband of war—a doctrine which from the 
very commencement of our national being has been a cherished 
idea of the statesmen of this country.” 

This doctrine, free ships, free goods, excepting contraband of 
war, generally represents the official American standpoint in 
the first phase of the varying controversy. But mixed up with 
it we find another doctrine growing up—the much more extensive 
claim for “‘ immunity of private property at sea from capture.” 

It is worth recalling the early policy of the U.S. as regards 
these two doctrines. 

The principle that free ships make free goods was embodied 
in the very first treaty made by the United States, the commercial 
agreement with France of 1778. In only one of all the later 
American treaties has the contrary rule been embodied, and that 
was the Jay Treaty of 1794 with Great Britain. 

In 1783, Benjamin Franklin tried to get the principle, immu- 
nity of private property, embodied in a treaty with Great Britain. 
He failed to secure his point with Great Britain, but with Frederick 
the Great, two years later, he succeeded. The American-Prussian 
Treaty of 1785 includes this remarkable sentence : ‘‘ All merchant 
and trading vessels employed in exchanging the products of 
different places and thereby rendering the necessaries, conve- 
niences and comforts of human life more easy to be attained and 
more general shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested.” 

The treaty had a brief life, and this provision has remained 
unique. The treaty also extended the doctrine “‘ free ships, free 
goods,” for it dropped the customary reservation concerning 
contraband. Thus it went far beyond the rule afterwards 
embodied in the Declaration of Paris. 

In general, however, the American position was that the 
British practice (7.e. the rules of the ‘‘ Consolato ’’) must unfortu- 
nately be recognised as the existing law of nations, except between 
such nations as would agree by treaty to the rule, free ships, free 
goods. This, for instance, was Jefferson’s position. As Secretary 
Madison said in 1806, the U.S. had not maintained this principle 
with perfect consistency, having had to admit the contrary rule 
in the Jay Treaty. But they had “invariably maintained the 
utility of the principle ”’ and tried to secure it. 

At last, at the time of the Crimean War, it seemed as if the 

-American cause was won. We were co-operating with the French 
against the Russians, and before war began we had to reckon with 
the awkward fact that the French practice and our own were 
diametrically opposed. Whereas we were accustomed to seize 
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enemy goods in neutral ships, they were accustomed to seize 
neutral goods in enemy ships. So both parties agreed to waive 
these conflicting claims for the duration of the war, though main- 
taining the right to seize contraband. When the war was ended, 
Lord Clarendon, our delegate at the Congress of Paris, wrote to 
Palmerston : 


“It is quite clear that we can never again re-establish our ancient 
doctrine respecting neutrals, and that we must in any future 
war adhere to the exception to our rule which we admitted 
at the beginning of the present war, under pain of having all 
mankind against us. I am therefore for making a merit of 
necessity and volunteering as a benevolent act of the Congress ” 
(of Paris) ‘‘ to proclaim as permanent the principle which we 
have lately acted upon, adding to it a resolution against 
privateering.”’ 


Accordingly the Declaration of Paris concedes the long- 
contested principle : 


Rule 2. ‘‘ The neutral flag covers enemy goods, except contra- 
band of war.” 

Rule 3. ‘‘ Neutral goods, excepting contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under the enemy flag.”’ 


It was further provided that blockade, to be binding, must be 
“ effective.”” So it looked as if one part of the freedom of the 
seas battle, the free ships claim, had been definitely won. 

Yet the significant fact is that, apart from its prohibition of 
privateering, the Declaration of Paris has availed very little 
in any subsequent war to protect neutral commerce. In the 

- American Civil War it was almost completely stultified. It did 
little in the Franco-Prussian or Russo-Japanese wars. We will 
come to the Great War in amoment. The truth was that, as Mr. 
Root recognised at the Second Hague Conference, the free ships 
tule, qualified as it was by reservations as to contraband and 
blockade, contained within itself the means to its own stultifica- 
tion, for belligerents could easily circumvent it by merely widening 
the application of the rules of contraband and blockade. 

The fact that this widening of the rules, this stultification, did 
occur was not simply due to the belligerents being maddened 
by passion. It was due at least as much to a real change in 
conditions. By the time the Great War came, the assumptions 
on which the framers of the Declaration of Paris and of London 
had based their compromises had become obsolete. The 
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framers had assumed, with Rousseau, that war is “ not a relation 
between man and man but a relation between State and State”; 
so that the individual would be only indirectly affected. They 
had assumed, with Grotius, that commodities could be so divided 
in war-time as to leave private property and civil supplies un- 
touched, whilst State property and military supplies were stopped, 
and that the-difference between contraband and non-contraband 
was a real one resting on a genuine distinction between the two 
classes of articles. Events were to show that these assumptions 
could not be maintained. But even so lately as 1909, when the 
Declaration of London was finished, this was not realised, and 
an attempt was made by various compromises to adapt the old 
rule to the changes wrought by modern State organisation and 
modern transport. In particular, lists were drawn up of goods 
which were to be always contraband, or never contraband, or 
contraband only if destined for the enemy Government or armed 
forces. 

The attempt failed. At the very first shock of the War, the 
protection afforded to neutrals by the free ships rule and by the 
compromises of the Declaration of London began to collapse. As 
early as August 2oth, 1914, we threw over—as we were free to do 
—the Declaration of London’s rule that conditional contraband 
to a neutral port should be immune from capture. In September 
we were already adding to the contraband list articles vital for 
war purposes which the Declaration had declared should always 
be wholly free. And we went on doing this until almost every con- 
ceivable commodity, except ostrich feathers, was liable to condem- 
nation as contraband! In February 1915, the Foreign Office 
declared with obvious justice that ‘‘ the reason for drawing a dis- 
tinction between food-stuffs intended for the civil population and 
those for the armed forces or enemy Government disappears when 
the distinction between the civil population and the armed forces 
itself disappears.”” Even before the reprisals of March 1915, the 
Declaration of Paris and the doctrine “free ships, free goods, 
except contraband,” did not afford the neutral shipper more than a 
trifling relief, except in the case of a few shipments of cotton 
to Bremen, and of course in regard to enemy exports. After 
March 1915, when the Reprisals Order in Council came into force, 
and we took powers to detain everything of German origin, 
ownership or destination, the old rule was a dead letter. The 
Germans recognised the new facts about as early as we did. We 
are not concerned now with the question whether either side did 
rightly or wrongly. We simply note the fact that, when the 
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Karlsruhe in September 1914 sank the Dutch ship Maria with a 
cargo of grain shipped before the outbreak of war to a private 
firm in Belfast, the German Prize Courts held that the cargo was 
liable to treatment as contraband, since there was “‘ No means 
of ascertaining with the least certainty what use the wheat would 
have been put to at the arrival of the vessel in Belfast, and 
whether the British would not have come upon the scene as 
purchasers, even at a very high price.”’ 

The reasoning is unassailable. War is no longer an affair 
of Governments and their armed forces. It involves the whole of 
the belligerent nations, and anything which diminishes the vigour 
of the population, or the extent of its resources, is an element 
in victory or defeat. It follows that to try to classify goods as 
non-contraband, conditional contraband or absolute contraband 
according to their usefulness for war purposes is futile. Any- 
thing that is useful for the nation increases its fighting power. 
On this ground we stopped such things as soap and coffee because 
a dirty and miserable nation would be more inclined for peace ! 

As Ludendorff puts it: “In this war it was impossible to 
distinguish where the sphere of the army and navy began and that 
of the people ended. Army and nation were one.” 

The result of all this is that the compromise between neutral 
and belligerent rights based on the formula, “ free ships, free 
goods, except contraband,” is not workable in modern war 
conditions. Nor is ‘‘ immunity of private property at sea’ much 
better. Usually, the limitation ‘‘ except contraband ”’ has been 
applied also to this proposed rule. Where this is done it is 
obvious that the same objections apply as to the other formula. 
Contraband can and indeed ought to include every kind of useful 
article of commerce. But even if this exception be omitted, the 
position is not much more satisfactory. What is “ private” pro- 
perty? Inthe late War all industry and all commerce were taken 
over by the State in each of the belligerent countries and utilised 
for the promotion of the War. Private property was not in terms 
abolished; but the distinction between it and State property dis- 
disappeared for belligerent purposes. As a matter of fact, in the 
last War we seized and condemned as contraband many millions 
of pounds’ worth of goods, and it would probably be right to say 
that every single ton of that amount was shipped as private 
property. In September 1914, the German Government, naturally 
enough, set up a purchasing agency in New York. And of course 
every one of the shipments they arranged was private property, 
consigned to and from a neutral. No one in like circumstances 
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would be such a fool as to neglect so elementary a precaution. 
When the Austrian War Office wanted copper for munitions, they 
had it shipped as private property, and they paid a Swedish 
lawyer to claim it in our Prize Court as being for private Swedish 
consumption. Of course! And no organised belligerent Power, 
if threatened with shortage of supplies, or shortage of tonnage, 
or shortage of credit, would be so irresponsible as to allow the 
private importer or exporter to have his head. Every such 
trader, in this country or in Germany, became in effect an agent 
of the Government for the duration of the War. In short, as 
we have said, the distinction between State and private imports 
ceased to be real as far as belligerency was concerned. 

We are convinced that neither these nor any other half- 
measures can stand the racket of modern war. Distinctions 
between different kinds of belligerent commerce are impracticable 
under modern conditions. Either all must be liable to capture, 
or all must be free. Even the rules about blockade are obsolete. 
The old conception of a fleet lying off some port and stopping 
all ingress and egress belongs to the same date as the maxim that 
troops should withhold their fire in land battles till they can see 
the whites of the eyes of the opposing forces. To attempt an 
old-fashioned blockade nowadays would be to make a present of 
the blockading ships to the enemy submarines, and would, besides, 
be quite useless. What is the use of blockading an enemy coast- 
line or arresting contraband consigned to enemy ports if goods 
can be landed in a neighbouring neutral country and transported 
across the border? Hence the doctrine of continuous voyage, or 
ultimate destination, developed in the American Civil War and 
further perfected by us in the late War. It is disputed whether 
the doctrine of ultimate destination applies in the case of condi- 
tional contraband or blockade. It certainly applies to absolute 
contraband, and for this and other reasons all useful goods were 
declared absolute contraband in the late War. Thus we were 
enabled to stop contraband goods consigned to Holland or 
Scandinavia which we had reason to believe were either them- 
selves destined for Germany or—and this was the boldest of 
our extensions of the American doctrine—were to replace goods 
of identical nature sent to the enemy. The result was that we 
claimed as a reasonable outcome of the principles of contra- 
band and blockade the right to stop goods found almost anywhere 
on the ocean and consigned to some destination from which they 
or their substitute would reach Germany. We believe our action 
was justified in law, and we are quite sure that in any future war 
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a belligerent who wishes to do so will adopt and rely upon the 
precedents thus created. 

It is then clear that in any future maritime war, as the law 
now stands, a powerful belligerent may claim the right to sweep 
from the sea all neutral commerce which may possibly be of 
advantage to his antagonist. Some will think that shocking. 
It does not seem so to us. All war is horrible. Compared to 
high explosives, incendiary bombs ‘and poison-gas, war by 
starvation is not specially cruel. In any case it is an old story. 
All that modern developments have done is to get rid of hindrances 
which interfered with its effectiveness. 

Economic war in its new forms will be regularly practised 
unless it is modified. How does it affect us? On the face of it, 
disastrously. No country is so dependent as we are on over-sea 
trade. In the late War we were more than once gravely menaced 
with starvation—not only by submarines, but by surface com- 
merce-destroyers as well! and that in a contest where we had 
an overwhelming naval superiority and where our enemy did not 

‘show much enterprise in commerce destruction. Can we hope 
for similar luck in another war, if it comes, where, in addition to 
the old perils, we shall have to face air attack as well? It seems 
at least doubtful. But it is said or believed that we are still 
supreme at sea. The only fleet which rivals ours is the American, 
and we don’t mean to fight America. In any other war we shall 
be strong enough not only to protect our own commerce but to 
exert our full maritime rights against the commerce of our enemies. 
It was that pressure which gave us the victory in the late War and 
will do so again. 

The calculation entirely depends on the complaisance of the 
United States. Of course, if they are our allies, cadit questio. 
But if not, if they are neutral, will they again submit to what 
they regarded as the humiliations of the early years of the War? 
They have plainly told us they will not, and it is in order to 
enable them to make good that determination that they require 
a fleet at least as strong as ours. 

Even assuming that our cause would always be so good that 
we could count on American policy being benevolent, is it true 
that we could be sure of protecting our commerce in a private 
war with a Power weak in capital ships but strong in commerce- 
destroyers? It seems very questionable. Lord Jellicoe told 
us at Geneva that in the Great War it required twenty-five 
cruisers to catch a raider. We never had to deal then with more 
than two or three raiders at a time, and even so they took an 
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immense toll of our tonnage. What would have happened if 
there had been ten times that number, aided by attacks under 
water and from the air? Nothing but the inefficiency of our 
foes could save us, and it is hazardous to build your policy on 
contempt of your enemies. 

We conclude that the present condition of sea-law is a great 
danger to us. It is also at the present time an abiding cause of 
bitterness against us in certain circles of the United States. 
Clearly, our policy should be directed to changing it in concert 
with America. If the argument presented in the first part of 
this paper is sound, we must be prepared for far-rexching changes 
if they are to be of value. No mere furbishing up of the old 
limitations about contraband or blockade will help. The right 
of an ordinary belligerent to capture ships at sea or their cargoes, 
other than enemy ships of war, may have to be abandoned. 
It is hard to see how any change short of that would meet the 
case. No doubt there are difficulties. Any treaty of the kind 
would have to be carefully drawn up. The definition of a ship 
of war, for instance, may not be quite simple. But we are not 
now drafting. We are seeking the broad solution of the problem 
of the Freedom of the Seas, and the best way in which it can be 
approached. For even if it be conceded that some such change as 
that above proposed ought to be made, there is still the ques- 
tion of what practical steps should be taken with that purpose. 
To summon a conference to alter and codify maritime law as at 
first suggested apparently by Senator Borah would be a danger- 
ous experiment. It would not be very easy to ascertain what the 
law on these points actually is. But that would be a possible 
line of inquiry. To ask a conference to say what the law ought 
to be, opens up such a vast field of discussion that an agreed end 
to it is almost inconceivable. Conferring with American dele- 
gates at an international conference is never very easy. They 
come with very precise instructions, usually made public before 
their arrival, and any variation from them in the final agree- 
ment is regarded by the American public as a diplomatic defeat 
for the United States. In a matter so overlaid by tradition as 
naval rights, about which British opinion is so nervous and 
sensitive, a general discussion with the Americans would seem 
an almost certain prelude to an Anglo-American quarrel. Our 
popular opinion would be very reluctant to accept on such a 
point what would be called American dictation and, as explained, 
the American negotiators would be required by public opinion to 
insist on nothing less. 
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To avoid such a catastrophe there are two possible suggestions. 
The first is this. There might be what the Americans call a 
Fact-finding commission of Anglo-American experts. Let such 
a body examine what are the provisions of the present law of 
maritime capture. It might well turn out after discussion that 
the differences in principle between English and American juris- 
prudence are much less than some people believe. 

The law so established would be, if we are right, one giving 
belligerents very extensive rights. It might then be declared to 
apply only to lawful war, that is to say, war not undertaken as an 
instrument of national policy. Such a war, being destitute of 
legal defence, could give a belligerent no rights against a neutral, 
for it is clear that belligerent rights depend on the lawfulness of 
belligerency. To take an extreme case, a pirate has, of course, no 
such rights. 

It would, however, apply to a public war—a war undertaken 
by international authority against a peace-breaker. Indeed in 
such a case the extended rights given by Art. XVI of the Cove- 
nant ought to operate. There remains the problem of self-defence 
—the great problem which the want of a universal international 
organisation brings up at every turn. If the view accepted during 
the Kellogg negotiations, that each nation is the final judge of 
what is meant by self-defence, prevails, then the solution under 
discussion would be of little or no value. Each nation engaged 
in war would claim that it was waged in self-defence and that 
therefore all the old belligerent rights remained. Some neutral 
might dispute that and, if it was powerful enough, could act 
on its opinion. But that is scarcely a satisfactory conclusion. 
In every war it would be left uncertain what rights a belligerent 
had or had not. Indeed, its rights would largely depend on its 
strength—a result which would hardly favour progressive dis- 
armament. 

That is true. But it is only one example of the well-known 
blot in the Pact of Paris. Until machinery has been devised 
and accepted for determining in all cases what is a war of self- 
defence, the value of the Pact must be gravely diminished, at 
least in cases where States not Members of the League were 
involved. For Members of the League the machinery of Art. XI 
as recently elaborated and other articles would probably suffice to 
clear up any doubts. 

The other suggested solution would be for Great Britain to 
declare that she was prepared for herself, and on condition of 
reciprocity, to accept complete Freedom of the Seas in any private 
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war provided that the régime indicated in Art. XVI should apply 
to all public wars. 

The first solution might be easier for British naval opinion to 
accept. Thesecond would perhaps be more palatable to America. 
In the result they would come to much the same thing except in 
the case of a war of self-defence not adjudged to be such by inter- 
national authority. If, however, private war is to be admitted 


no rules as to its conduct are likely to be observed in practice. © 


The doctrine of reprisals will always be used to condone any out- 
rage, unless indeed neutrals are prepared to fight for their rights, 
in which case the extent of their rights will depend on their power 
to enforce them. 

One more difficulty must be mentioned. Suppose we reach 
an Anglo-American agreement as to the law of capture, and 
further agree that it only applies to lawful war; and suppose that 
a country attacks us lawlessly but with the sympathy of neutrals, 
is there any security we can ask for that the neutrals will enforce 
their rights? This is a problem rendered difficult by American 
reluctance to accept any positive international obligation, and 
there is probably no satisfactory solution available at present. 
But something might perhaps come of an idea brought forward 
at the end of 1927 by Senator Capper and Congressman Burton. 
They, in effect, proposed that, either by treaty or internal legis- 
lation, no citizen of the United States should be entitled to 
deal with a nation guilty of aggressive war. That would not 
go the whole way. But it would give us very substantial protec- 
tion. So long as we only engaged in war which the League of 
Nations sanctioned as one of self-defence or in fulfilment of our 
League convenants, our antagonists would have to meet not only 
the active measures of our League colleagues, but also the passive 
boycott of the United States. We may safely say that no civilised 
State could afford to do that. 

The conclusions then to which we have come are as follows : 


1. Under present war practice a belligerent is entitled to 
capture any goods other than the merest luxuries found 
anywhere on the high seas and consigned to some 
destination from which they or their substitute may 
reach his antagonist. 

2. This practice is based on the principles of the old law of 
maritime capture adapted to modern conditions. 

3. Ina future private war this practice applied against us might 
easily destroy our existence, and applied by us might be 
equally fatal in consequence of embroiling us with the 
United States. 
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4. Some settlement of the question should therefore be sought 
in concert with America, but certainly not by way of 
an open and unlimited conference without previous 
preparation. 

5. Since the present law has grown up by the gradual erosion 
of the restrictions laid down by the old law of contraband 
and blockade, in consequence of the universal nature of 
modern war, no solution can be secured by simply 
reiterating those restrictions. 

6. Abolition in private war of the right of capture of any 
ships or goods at sea other than ships of war seems the 
only way out. 

7. If this be accepted as the proper object of our policy, it 
would be best approached by emphasising the distinc- 
tion between lawful, or public, and unlawful, or private, 
war laid down by the Pact of Paris, by abolishing all 
maritime rights of capture in private wars and main- 
taining them, as defined and extended by Art. XVI of 
the Covenant in public wars. 

8. In return, the United States might be asked to bind herself 
by treaty, or at the least to adopt legislation empowering 
the President to forbid all intercourse between citizens 
of the United States and a nation declared guilty by 
international authority of ate war as an instrument of 
national policy. 


The following is a somewhat abridged report of the discussion on the 
above address : 


VicE-ADMIRAL SiR HERBERT Ricumonnp: I feel that this matter 
has usually been approached from an unduly controversial standpoint, 
one party taking the line of abusing the other and complaining of the 
stupidity of the Admiralty, and their obsolete methods of war, and 
the other party treating its opponents as unpatriotic people. I think 
that the best way of going about these matters is to say that we who 
take one view, and those who take the views which Lord Cecil and 
Mr. Forster take, are both really aiming at the same thing. We are 
aiming at the greatest security of all the people who comprise our 
Empire. We are really working together, and the sooner we put our 
heads together to try to see each other’s point of view the better. 

I am going to take a line different from that taken in the Paper, 
but not in mere prejudiced opposition to the doctrines that are con- 
tained in it. I want rather to try to examine some of the effects of 
them. If I, as a practical man, am asked what my opinion of this 
particular question of the freedom of the seas is, I should have to say 
that I did not know what the freedom of the seas is; there is a very 
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large number of interpretations of the doctrine. I do not know which 
is the one that is going to be adopted or which is recommended. We 
have heard Mr. Arnold-Forster’s view; but there is also Senator 
Borah’s. When he was asked the other day to define it, he gave a 
certain definition from which he excluded contraband and blockade; 
the conditions as to contraband and blockade were to continue as at 
present. Four days afterwards he was asked to add a further thing 


to it, namely, “‘ immunity of private property,” which he did. Then . 


you have also Colonel House. His views entirely exclude contraband ; 
contraband disappears. What his views are about blockade I am not 
perfectly certain. Again, I saw the other day an account of an inter- 
view with Lord Astor. The idea attributed to Lord Astor is that in 
“ private war” we should renounce the right of blockade, but the 
right to blockade should remain with America in the case of enforc- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine; which seemed to me rather a unilateral 
doctrine. Then I read some time ago a book by Mr. Kenworthy and 
Mr. Young, in which we were to have a kind of Anglo-American domina- 
tion of the seas. So I understood the theory to be. I think that 
people who attempt to establish the freedom of the seas in that way 
generally come to grief and would end by getting the world against 
them. We Americans and British would get the world against us if 
we tried that, as other hegemonists have done. Then we have Mr. 
Bullard, in that very interesting book on American Foreign Relations 
which has come out recently, in which he expressly repudiates the 
doctrine proposed by Mr. Kenworthy. He proposes another thing, 
which is based on the distinction between private war and public war. 
Thus there is a great variety of choice. Which of all these do you call 
the freedom of the seas? Which is the one which is going to be put 
forward as our idea? and do you know that that same view is going to 
be accepted by the United States? 

There are, we are told, public and private wars. This is a new title 
which has come in recently. Personally I am somewhat attracted by 
it. I think that there is a strategic distinction between wars fought 
between individual countries, what I would call duels, a duel between us 
and country B, and a great war, what I used to call a war of coalitions. 
In the teaching which I used to give at the Imperial Defence College 
I used to draw a very clear distinction between them. The manner in 
which a country exercised its strength differed in each of those cases. 
In the former case, a case in which we were engaged in a war with a 
single Power, we never did require that extensive use of blockade which 
we adopted in the last war. Nelson himself said: ‘It is to be re- 
gretted that a maritime Power never can subdue a land Power,” or 
some such words as those, “ by its command of the sea.” It could not 
be done. Private wars between Powers arise almost invariably from 
some quarrel about some territory or some interest overseas, and the 
way in which we went about our business on those- occasions (there 
were very few of them: you can add them up on the fingers of one hand) 
was to send an army to the territory under dispute and turn out the 
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people who occupied it. We did not rely upon blockade to compel 
compliance on the enemy people. The extended methods of blockade 
which we have used particularly in Napoleon’s and in the late war, and 
which have aroused protest, were always used when we were putting our 
services at the disposal of, or joining our services to, other countries. 
It is a curious thing to me to observe that we are now coming to the 
point at which we are saying that the utmost maritime rights should 
be preserved in these public wars, which are the very ones in which 
this exercise of maritime power has been objected to, that that exercise 
of power is right, when this is exactly the case in which all the difficulty 
has arisen against us. All the protests made against our action in 
reference to these higher rights have occurred in the case of public 
wars when we were acting in collaboration against a perturbator of 
peace. I admit that I am using the word “ public ”’ in rather a different 
sense from that in which it is used by Mr. Arnold-Forster; but I am 
looking at it really from the point of view of what we believed to be 
defending the liberties of the world. Those are the occasions on which 
a belligerent has stepped in and has objected to what we were doing. 
I know of no case in a private war—if we can define private war—in 
which there has been any question at all of our abuse of our rights at 
sea; simply because we have never required to use them in the extreme 
form. The question which seems to me to be of some difficulty is this : 
Can we define the “ public” and the “ private” war? I sincerely 
hope that we can. I do not suppose for a moment it is beyond the wit 
of statesmen to obtain some satisfactory definition. Under those 
conditions I believe we can go forward. 

But there is one thing about that which I should like to remark 
in passing. Are we sure that that distinction between public and 
private war is recognised in the United States? Certainly there are 
gentlemen who write—and I quoted Mr. Bullard just now—saying that 
this distinction exists, but I noticed that Senator Borah made no 
reference at all te it. Whether the United States, if we came to 
negotiate with them, would admit that distinction, I do not know and 
you do not know, and I do not know whether Lord Cecil knows. 

Passing from that slight difficulty, I rather feel that in talking about 
this, unless these points can be cleared up, we are really dealing with a 
pig in a poke, and we do not quite know what is inside the poke. I 
should like to see the pig. I should like to see exactly what it is that 
we are going to be asked to buy. 

Certain reasons are put forward for accepting this new doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas. As I understand them, they are first of all, I 
suppose, to improve our relations with the United States. Another 
one is economy; and last of all there is security. I do not know that 
they come in that order. Nobody but a person who is better qualified 
for Bedlam than for any other place wants to do anything but improve 
our relations with the United States. Whether by doing everything 
that the United States asks for you will improve relations with the 
United States Ido not know. But I do remember that on the occasions 
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when we have made a number of concessions to them—the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, the Panama Canal—the clouds went away and the sun 
shone out, but I cannot help thinking that the clouds came back again 
rather quickly. If it is really going to improve our relations with the 
United States it is certainly going to be a very great thing. It will 
help to solve a lot of questions in regard to the general reduction 
of armaments. 

As to economy, we know that there is bound to be economy to a 
certain extent. There is room for it. There would certainly be 
economy in the number of ships which we have to provide for the 
protection of trade. But I think that one must guard oneself against 
imagining that because we obtained the immunity of what is im- 
properly called private property at sea we should secure a very great 
reduction in the number of ships required for the protection of trade. 
We should get some, undoubtedly, but it would not be as great as some 
people appear to imagine. I would ask you to remember that the 
functions of cruisers are not solely for the protection of trade. They 
are also for the moving of troops about the world, giving that mobility 
to the army which gives it the peculiar strength it possesses, and the 
power of putting it down where we require it to be. One hears, for 
instance, about the number of cruisers employed to find one raider, the 
Emden. It is said, “‘ Supposing you had immunity of private property 
you would not require those cruisers. The Emden sank 142,000 tons 
of shipping. We should not have to bother about that at all.” But I 
would remind you in that respect, that although our ships at sea had 
been, by agreement, immune from capture, still we could not-have left 
Von Spee alone. I do not know whether anybody here remembers 
the condition of affairs in South Africa when Von Spee was at large in 
the South Pacific, and the extreme tension and the very dangerous 
position that we were in about October 1914. We had an expedition 
up at Luderitz and Walfisch Bay wholly dependent upon the sea for its 
line of communications. We could not have allowed Von Spee to be left 
alone. We should still have required cruisers to look after him and to 
fight him. His appearance in the Cape waters at that moment might 
have been very disastrous indeed. Again, how was the Emden sunk? 
She was sunk by the Sydney, which was at that moment engaged, not 
in searching for her, but in escorting nineteen transports of Australian 
troops across the sea. Those are two examples to remind you that 
though you are going to get rid of the duty of protection of your 
commerce by the immunity of your trade, you are not going to get rid of 
all your cruisers. You are probably going to get rid of some, to reduce 
them. I agree, of course, that everything in the way of reduction is 
worth having. That we should not deny at all. But bear this in 
mind. When we had made that reduction we should then be in the 
position of not having sufficient to protect our trade if an enemy broke 
away from its engagements. That is a point which I think deserves 
the most serious attention. I do not feel that the history of guarantees 
is one to which one can look back with very great confidence. The 
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very word “ guarantee” is used in several different senses. I have 
read a little about the history of treaties of guarantee throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and I do not find it very encourag- 
ing. There were treaties of guarantee for Belgium, Switzerland and 
Turkey. The ones for Belgium and Turkey “ went,” as they say, 
“west.” Switzerland’s has held; but I venture to think that Switzer- 
land’s security has resulted rather from her mountainous country and 
her militia than from any treaty of guarantee. There was another for 
Luxembourg, and that went. Supposing that the situation arises in 
which we have agreed to the immunity of private property, and that 
then our enemy chooses to disregard his engagements. Weare in a very 
ticklish situation, for we have not the force to defend ourselves. I 
quoted the eighteenth century just now. Perhaps it may be said that 
the morals of those days were not as good as they arenow. Iam bound 
to say that I do not see that our morals are very much better to-day. 
When you look at the extraordinary pledges that were made, the solemn 
agreements entered into before the War, can there be very much 
confidence put in guarantees? Think of what depends upon it. Our 
security would be entirely dependent upon the enemy’s refraining from 
breaking his engagements. Whenever the question of bombardment 
by. aircraft is raised and people say, “‘ Why should not we come to an 
agreement not to use bombardments of that type? ’”’ what is the answer 
invariably given. It is that ‘‘ you must remember that if the enemy 
has his back against the wall he will do anything he chooses. He will 
break away from anything at all. Necessity will drive him to it.” I 
think that Mr. Arnold-Forster himself said that just now, practically 
speaking. Why then, if he will break his word in regard to air war- 
fare is he to be expected scrupulously to observe it in sea warfare? 
If we render our trade an object which we cannot defend, then I say 
that we are putting very great temptation in the way of any enemy 

“to break away from his engagements, and to attack that trade through 
which he can destroy us, in spite of the immunity which he has 
guaranteed to it. 

If that should happen, where should we, undefended, be? We 
should then rely upon another guarantor—namely, the other Powers 
who now are standing neutral. I do not think that the history of 
that is a very satisfactory one either. I look back upon a very large 
number of occasions on which people have guaranteed things and have 
not come up to the scratch; so much so that, in a recent article by 
Dr. Pearce Higgins, in that very interesting book of his about National 
Relations and International Law, he quotes philosophers and others 
to the effect that, in the end, the action of the guarantor depends, 
practically speaking, upon his own interests—on whether his interests 
are not affected. He quotes Gentz, Geffcken and Frederick the 
Great (I do not suppose we should take old Fritz as a very great moralist) 
and he shows that in the end the action of the guarantor depends upon 
whether his interests are affected or not. Can we be sure that our 
guarantor in the case is going to be much better, we having reduced 
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our fighting forces below that which is necessary to defend our trade 
against anyone who could attack it? I think that is a point to which 
we have to give serious thought. I do not want to appear to be 
cynical. I hope I am not. But I think that one is entitled to look 
back to history to see what is the history of guarantees and the way 
in which countries have acted. Holland invariably let us down; 
and equally invariably found an extraordinarily good excuse for doing 
so, and a perfectly reasonable one. She had made a treaty in 1678, 
renewed in 1716, to come in on our side, to our aid, if we were attacked. 
We called on her in 1779 to do it. She did not do it, and her reason 
was a perfectly sound one. ‘‘ Although,” she said, “‘ we have made 
these promises, yet at the same time they were not absolutely un- 
conditional. We are entitled to examine the circumstances in which 
the quarrel has arisen, and whether you are justly in the quarrel or 
not.” That is not unlike our situation with Portugal at the present 
moment. We have treaties with Portugal of 1373 and 1661 for the 
protection of the integrity of her colonial territories; but we have 
safeguarded ourselves. Unless I am wrong, we now say, as the Dutch 
did in 1779, “‘ It depends upon what your conduct, has been whether 
we intervene or not.’”’ When you think of the subtlety of the inter- 
national lawyers and the nimbleness of their minds, I will guarantee 
that any international lawyer could drive a coach and horses through 
an agreement if it suited his interest to do it. That is a matter that 
we have to consider before we unreservedly commit ourselves to 
reducing our forces, which is the natural thing we must do if we are 
going to make this agreement for immunity of our trade in war. If 
we are going to place ourselves entirely in the hands of neutrals, we 
are going to be in the position of Belgium, entirely dependent upon 
whether our friends will come up to the scratch or not. 

Which is the greater security, to furnish ourselves with what we 
want at a certain annual cost, or to place our reliance upon a guarantor 
coming up to the scratch ? 

I have read, as everyone must have, the reports, so far as they have 
appeared, of the debates on the Kellogg Pact. There was one thing © 
which struck me, namely, the extreme nervousness of the United 
States when it came to the question of obligations. They wished to be 
sure that they were committed to no obligations whatever. I do not 
blame them. But they would be committed to obligations, and very 
definite obligations, in this case. Are we going to get the United States 
to enter into a firm and hard-ard-fast guarantee and obligation to come 
in if occasion arises—an obligation as unescapable on their part as the 
obligation of a private person who backs a bill or guarantees an 
overdraft? If they do not, their guarantee is useless to us. 

We are urged to take this course because of our losses in the sub- 
marine campaign. I should like to point out that to a very great extent 
the losses sustained through that warfare were due to our trusting to 
foreign nations to fulfil their obligations. I quite candidly confess 
that I said before the War, when Sir Percy Scott raised his cry about 
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submarines attacking us in war, that they could not do it, and that if 
they acted as surface craft they were helpless, and that if they acted 
in the way in which they did act, that is, by attacking ships from below 
the surface, they would be bound to bring in the neutral. I believed 
first of all that they would not do it because I believed that the obliga- 
tions upon which they had entered would prevent them. I was 
entirely wrong. I believed that the United States at least would come 
in—Civis Americanus sum. Yet even when twelve hundred Americans 
were drowned they did nothing. We trusted partly to the enemy 
fulfilling the obligations he had entered into. He broke them in 
innumerable instances, as I said just now. I thought that the neutral 
would step in if he was injured. He did not. 

There is one more thing that I should like to say. When you talk 
about the abolition of blockade, I ask you to clear your minds entirely 
as to what you mean by blockade. Do you comprise within the word 
“blockade” the two applications, the military application and the 
commercial application? Do you mean—I do not suppose for a 
moment that you do, but you have to clear your minds about it— 
that when, say, Port Arthur is being besieged by the Japanese there 
¢an be no blockade, and that rice cargoes are to be allowed in as the 
Chinese tried to run them in their junks? or that when the Americans 
were blockading Havana, cargoes were to run into that port for the 
Spanish forces? Are you going to say that a garrison may not be 
refreshed by land but may be refreshed by sea? I do not suppose that 
you are for a moment, or that anybody dreams of doing so. At the 
same time you have to make up your minds as to what you really do 
mean, and whether you differentiate between a military blockade 
and a commercial blockade. 

When it is said also that blockade is useless in what is called private 
war—assuming a distinction to be possible between private war and 
public war—do you really mean that we may use no pressure at all 
upon an enemy by a blockade of a certain number of ports? Re- 
member that blockade is not necessarily used to crush a country and 
to cut off all its supplies. It is also used for the purpose of bringing a 
certain amount of extra pressure, that last straw which breaks the 
camel’s back, upon a country which is already considerably depressed. 
It has lost what it was fighting for, we will say territory oversea— 
but it is not yet inclined to make peace. It has some hopes from a 
continuance of its struggling. It is then that the blockade of one or 
two important commercial ports may be sufficient to produce that 
comble of pressure which is necessary to bring about peace. How the 
blockade of a certain number of ports affects a Power, anyone who has 
had any experience of ports will realise. If you remember the effects 
of the earthquake at Yokohama, you will see how that cataclysm dis- 
organised the whole of the trade of Japan. I do not pretend that in a 
war with a single Power a blockade can bring the war to an end except 
in certain cases; but I will not trouble with that now. Though it 
may not be an omnipotent and decisive weapon, it is a thing which, in 
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a private war with a great first-class Power, added to the other means 
of pressure which you are using, cumulative'y tends to bring an enemy 
to a composition. 

I do not pretend that I have covered the whole ground. I have 
not touched on contraband or the war of 1822 : on both of which there 
is much to be said. But I have used up the time, and more, that is 
allotted to me. 

CoMMANDER KENWoRTHY : With reference to the Paper, the Capper 
Resolution was mentioned, which, according to the reports I have had 
of it, deals only with what we call absolute contraband, munitions, 
although it certainly extended to articles which can be useful in war, 
and therefore might be held to include the great range of articles declared 
contraband in the last war. 

- The proposal is that the President of the United States shall decide 
whether or not a nation is an aggressor and is, therefore, to be boy- 
cotted. I rather gather that the two authors of the Paper approve 
of that proposal, and my question is as to whether they are satisfied 
with the idea that the President of the United States should decide, or 
whether they would not rather propose, in these negotiations which are 
foreshadowed, that there should be a recognised World Court. I should 
like to know whether Lord Cecil has come round to that point of view. 
If so, I think that that is an historical event. 

May I, with great diffidence, say that Admiral Richmond has made 
it very clear, from his definition of the various definitions of the freedom 
of the seas, that we are discussing this question at long range. We do 
not know really what the Americans think or mean, and I very humbly 
suggest that some steps ought to be taken to find out. There are two 
ways of doing that. I have taken it upon myself to suggest to the 
Foreign Secretary that he should visit- Washington and discuss this 
matter with leading Americans, or, alternatively, that we should invite 
some leading Americans over here, or, if that is committing Govern- . 
ments too far and if it is against etiquette, that we should even get 
some private individuals who are representative of different schools 
of thought, from the Left to the Right in politics, to meet in either 
country and have an unofficial discussion to see what really we are both 
driving at. I think that something of that kind is needed. 

With reference to what Admiral Richmond said, has he not rather 
brought in the old distinction of limited and unlimited wars and 
replaced that by private and public wars? (Admiral Richmond 
indicated dissent.) If I have done him an injustice I apologise. I 
rather understood Mr. Arnold-Forster to mean that a private war was 
one undertaken by States Members of the League without going 
through the various formalities provided for in the Covenant. I do 
not think there is any real difficulty about the definition, therefore. 
In other words, a private war, especially after the Kellogg Pact, is an 
illegal war. I suggest that the whole crux is whether we can get some 
suitable definition agreed upon with America as to what constitutes 
an illegal war. I drop the word “ private” and I say “‘ illegal.” If 
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we can agree with the Americans as to what is an illegal war, then comes 
in my suggestion which Admiral Richmond was kind enough to refer 
to—that England and America between them are strong enough to 
say that in any illegal war we are not going to have our commerce 
interfered with; in other words, an armed neutrality which can be 
extended to include other Powers of a like mind. 

I am very sorry that the Kellogg Pact so called, the Pact of Paris, 
was suggested in the way it was suggested and has been signed in the 
way it has been signed. I think that we are moving far too fast in this 
matter. I suggest that we should have come to an agreement with 
America beforehand as to exactly what was meant before the negotia- 
tions were commenced which ended in the Pact of Paris. 

I end by protesting against one idea in the Paper, if I caught it 
rightly. I think that it is necessary that we, England and the United 
States, either by a Committee of Jurists or some other body, should 
have an investigation of the present state of the law at sea. I do not 
think we can drift any longer in this matter. I cannot see that there 
is any danger in discussion. After all, if the politicians are kept out 
of it—I quite agree there—and if it is left entirely to the international 
lawyers, who are usually people not addicted to passion, it will, I 
think, be extraordinarily valuable. I hope that the two authors of 
this very interesting Paper are not in any way suggesting that the 
international lawyer should be put in the background, because I look 
upon him as the man who goes in front to clear the road which the 
politicians who afterwards take the honour and glory can tread. 

Viscount CECIL OF CHELWOOD : In regard to what has just fallen 
from Commander Kenworthy, I think he misunderstood, if he will 
allow me to say so, the intention of the Paper with regard to inter- 
national lawyers. On the contrary, we recommended as one of the 
alternative suggestions that we should agree with the Americans on 
the appointment of what we called a Fact Finding Commission. It is 
suggested in the Paper that it should consist exclusively of English 
and American lawyers, and I should prefer that, because I think it 
would be more likely to come to agreement than if it was extended to 
include a great number of others. The object of it would be to 
ascertain exactly what the present position is, so that any future 
negotiations could be carried on upon the basis ascertained by an 
expert Commission of international lawyers who had examined exactly 
what it was we were talking about. As a practical matter there is, I 
think, a good deal of advantage in that procedure, which, as I under- 
stand, is exactly what is recommended by Commander Kenworthy. 
That, to some extent, answers the first criticism made by Admiral 
Richmond, namely, that there is a certain ambiguity in the terms 
actually used in these matters. As he knows far better than I do, this 
is a controversy with a long history, and the terms have meant different 
things at different periods; indeed, as is pointed out in the Paper, 
different things according to the position of the parties that used them 
at the particular time in which they were used. Therefore I agree upon 
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the great necessity of the Fact Finding Commission, or some other 
equivalent procedure, in order to see where we stand. There is no 
reason why that should lead to any bad blood or to any violent dispute, 
if the Commission was discreetly chosen. 

Then Commander Kenworthy was good enough to put one particular 
question as to whether we were satisfied with the Capper Resolution, 
or even with the two Capper Resolutions as interpreted by the Burton 
Resolution and commented uvon by the Porter Resolution. So that 
there is quite a number of resolutions to choose from, and they do not 
all say exactly the same thing. We have tried to summarise it by saying 
that it is proposed that either by treaty or by internal legislation the 
United States should be more or less bound not to assist a nation that 
had been declared to be an aggressor by some international authority. 
It is quite true that in the last form of it the proposal is to give the 
President the power of declaring which nation is in that position. 
Commander Kenworthy asked me whether I was satisfied with the 
President of the United States. I have a great regard for the coming 
President of the United States, whom I used to have the honour of 
knowing, and I should trust him as well as any particular individual, 
but I would far rather have an International Court. He is quite wrong 
in thinking that I am a late convert to the advantage of an International 
Court. If he will be good enough to look at the record of the pro- 
ceedings during the discussions regarding the League of Nations at 
Paris, in 1919, he will find that I was one of those who most strenuously 
advocated the necessity of creating an International Court of Justice. 
What I felt a little doubtful about with regard to the old qutlawry of 
war people was that they proposed first a declaration outlawing war 
and nothing else, and then the codification of international law, and 
then the establishment of a World Court. I felt quite confident that 
if you were to wait until you codified international law practically 
you would never establish a World Court at all, or at any rate not in . 
the lifetime of any person in this room. 

Now I come to Admiral Richmond’s very interesting Paper. I 
wish very much that time had permitted of the full development of it. 
To begin with, I must protest altogether against his definition of what 
was meant in our Paper by “ public war.” What we meant was a 
police war, police measures for the preservation of peace under inter- 
national authority. That is a different conception altogether, surely, 
from an international group war. Of course, in one sense, every 
belligerent has always maintained that all the morality and right was 
on his side. But our conception means going to an international 
authority who, to begin with, decides what ought to be done, not who 
is right in the dispute, but what measures, in fact, ought to be taken in 
order to preserve peace. Of course, Admiral Richmond will say 
that it will turn out to be the same thing in the end, but I do not 
think that it will. As far as the machinery has operated up till now— 
of course it has been in small cases—in those cases it has really been 
the action of the League or the organised public opinion of the world 
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acting if necessary by force, but never having been called upon to act 
by force as yet, to enforce not this or that claim of one nation against 
another, but the doctrine that, whether a State is right or wrong, it 
is not to try to achieve its ends by violence, but it must achieve them 
by argument, discussion, reason and justice. That is fundamentally 
the conception of the whole of our Paper. I am one of those who 
think that you cannot abolish force altogether in any form of human 
society. But force ought to be reserved to be exerted on behalf of the 
whole community, whether it is a community of nations or a community 
of individuals in a nation. That is the conception for which we must 
strive, as I think. If you do that you are perfectly justified in saying 
that these two things, public and private war, though you may call them 
both war, are really wholly distinct operations. 

When you have a community of nations enforcing peace, it is 
ridiculous to tie their hands or to admit the existence of neutral rights 
at all. On the contrary, the community of nations must be free to 
exercise their utmost power. If you are going to say that no other - 
war than that is lawful, then it follows that in no other war ought a 
State to have the right of exerting pressure through interference with 


- neutral trade. 


A good many of Admiral Richmond’s observations were taken up 
with the proposition—I think that I understood him : he will correct 
me if I am wrong—that this would lead or was intended to lead to 
disarmament, and that disarmament was a very dangerous thing, 
because we were going to cast aside our armaments, relying upon some 
kind of international guarantee. That really is not the conception at 
all. A settlement of these problems would, among other things, clear 
the way for international disarmament, that is to say, a general re- 
duction all round of armaments, but not a reduction of British arma- 
ments in comparison with the armaments of other nations. It is to be 
a general reduction. I never had any idea that we could afford to 
throw away our existing means of protection, unsatisfactory as it is, 
unless other nations were going to do something of the same kind. 
Therefore that does not arise. What we really have to consider is, 
are we really wise to try to insist on the maintenance of these old rules 
about the freedom of the seas, even looking at it from a strictly national 
point of view? Is the freedom of the seas really in our interests in 
this matter? Is it not quite clear that it is not so, since we depend and 
must depend on overseas supplies far more than we did a hundred 
years ago to feed our population? The Admiral knows quite well 
that in the late war we were constantly within days of a very serious 
situation in reference to supplies. In that situation is it not madness 
for us not to take every means we can to secure the freedom of the seas, 
because on the balance we are risking such a tremendous disaster by 
starvation, against what, after all, are the comparatively minor advan- 
tages which we should gain in smaller wars, if they are to go on, by 
maintaining our sea rights? After all, it is not quite a question of 
just what we should like to do. We have to consider what other 
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nations are going todo. Do we want a competition of armaments with 
the United States? Iam quite sure that the Admiralty does not want 
that. In those circumstances must not we look facts in the face? 
We do not want competition, but on balance we do really want the 
freedom of the seas. Americans regard themselves as the perpetual 
neutral, and therefore as always gaining by the freedom of the seas. 
They say, ‘“‘ If you do not give it to us we must build against you.” 
Surely our policy is to find some accommodation, broadly on the lines 
of the solution put forward in the Paper we have read. 

Mr. WICKHAM STEED: It seems to me that we are discussing a 
political, as well as a naval and a legal question. Admiral Richmond 
has discussed it avowedly from the naval standpoint, saying that he is 
not competent to give a political opinion—a form of self-depreciation 
with which some of us will not quite agree. But to me it seems that 
practically, although not entirely, the question is one between this 
country, or the British Commonwealth of Nations, and the United 
States. The position is not altogether static. We have been discussing 
it rather in the flat; we have not been discussing it in perspective, as a 
going concern. To my mind it is a going concern. The efforts made 
in this country and in the United States, ever since the rejection of the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations by the United States, has 
continually brought up the same question : Is the United States going 
to be neutral in case the League has to act under Article 16? That has 
been the substance of the questions that Americans have put to their 
own people. The majority of the answers have been, “ No,” as far 
as I can gather; though a strong section has answered, “‘ Yes, we shall 
remain neutral, and, in any case, we will have no commitments.” I 
am not certain that we shall not find President Hoover insisting on the 
“no commitments’ idea. If he does not, he will, to my personal 
knowledge, have changed his views within the last eighteen months. 
But still there has been a growing body of opinion in the United States 
in favour of some American declaration, some American step, that would 
make it reasonably clear to the world that the United States would not 
remain neutral in case of a conflict between the League and some 
aggressor. 

The difficulty of defining the aggressor is notorious. The most 
successful attempt in that direction was made in the Geneva Protocol 
of 1924. It was the main object of the Protocol. The next successful 
attempt was made in the so-called Kellogg Pact, the Pact of Paris. 
Any country which goes to war in defiance of its obligations not to use 
war as an instrument of national policy is evidently in a position 
approximating to that of the aggressor. To that extent joint efforts 
undertaken to repress unlawful aggression do approximate to the 
conception of ‘ public war.” 

Admiral Richmond felt some doubt as to the possibility of defining 
a public war, and assimilated to the idea of public war the old wars of 
coalitions. J do not think that that precedent holds. I think that 
we have all to-night overlooked the fact that there is one definite point 
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in the recent history of the world from which we can date the idea of 
a public war. That point is the adoption of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by the Paris Peace Conference ten years ago, the 
subsequent inclusion of the Covenant in the Peace Treaties and the 
ratification of those Peace Treaties. Articles 16 and 17 of the 
Covenant, in particular, have created the possibility of public war, 
or of a “ police war,” as Mr. Philip Kerr called it. Therefore the 
old precedent of coalition wars hardly applies. We are living, to some 
extent, under new conditions. The question of the freedom of the seas 
would not have arisen had the United States remained in the League. 

The real question since has been, Will the United States maintain 
its aloofness from the League, and therefore its prospective position 
as a neutral, or will the United States, little by little, come so near to 
the League that the action of the United States will be indistinguishable 
from that of the League?, Mr. David Hunter Miller, who knows more 
about the Covenant than any man living, said at the conclusion of his 
big book upon it: “ The facts are plain. If the League goes on, we 
comein.” I think heisright. I think that all the efforts of President 
Coolidge to push on what is now the Pact of Paris were attempts to 
bring the United States nearer to the League. Let us not forget 
President Coolidge’s attempts to associate the United States with the 
World Court, despite some reservations. Those attempts will be 
renewed. Now we have the second Resolution of Senator Capper in 
the Senate and the Resolution of Congressman Porter in the House of 
Representatives. We get these constant efforts to bring America very 
near to the position she would have held had she remained in the 
League and had there been no neutrals. 

One object of British policy might surely be to help America to 
get nearer and nearer to that position. Can we, without giving away 
anything, without indulging in excessive idealism, follow a course that 
will convince the Americans that it is the official policy of the British 
Government not only not to build against America, but to clear up the 
whole position? Cannot we make it perfectly plain that we, at any 
rate, are not going to use war as an instrument of national policy, that 
if ever we have a war, it will be a war in self-defence, and that the 
character of the self-defence will be so clear as to leave no room for a 
legal definition by the World Court, or otherwise. Any policy which 
makes it clear to the American people that we intend to conform our 
whole conception to the conception laid down in the Covenant of the 
League and in the Paris Peace Pact will tend to bring America so near 
to the League that her position will be, to all intents and purposes, 
indistinguishable from membership of the League. 

Mr. C. E. Faye: I rise because the discussion left me unsatisfied 
on one point. Those who are responsible for the opening Paper and 
all those who have spoken since are in agreement about one thing— 
that if we get a war which is clearly defined as a public or a police war ; 
if one nation has been declared the aggressor by the Council of the 
League, and if America agrees with that definition, then the rules of 
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contraband or blockade do not matter. It will be “all in.” But 
there is a possibility that you may have a war in which the Council 
has failed to come to a unanimous decision as to who is the aggressor, 
and in which the American President has not declared who is the 
aggressor. It will be a private war in which it cannot be said that 
either party is acting illegally. Then, I take it, those two Powers will 
have belligerent rights, and we are entitled to ask what those belligerent 
rights are. What is going to be their position at sea? According to 
the Paper we have heard to-night, there is no alternative between 
saying they shall not have the power to do anything—even to capture 
ships under the enemy flag—and letting them go the full length we went 
to in the Great War. That does not seem to be altogether logical. In 
all the old wars, where you had not, as we had in 1914-18, practically 
the whole world involved, the belligerent rights we exercised were 
restricted by what one might call the least common denominator 
between our claims and the contentions of other Powers. We knew 
pretty much how far we could go. I cannot see why it should be 
impossible to lay down rules applicable to a private war to-day. 

I quite agree that, logically, everything is contraband to-day. At 
the same time it is possible to make a distinction between those things 
which are used primarily for war purposes and those things which only 
contribute to the conduct of the war by the general upkeep of the 
enemy’s finances and economic life. 

It seems to me that the legal definition of blockade is still a very 
important matter. It may not be possible to blockade the whole of 
an enemy’s coast-line. Whether it is possible to get a definition that 
would permit a legal blockade of certain ports I do not know. That is 
for ‘he naval people to say. I am quite clear that in the case of nearly 
every country an effective blockade of two or three of the major ports 
would be a severe method of economic pressure. It is perfectly easy 
to divert trade when you are dealing with small quantities; with — 
commodities a few thousand tons of which make a difference. But 
when you are dealing with commodities which are required by millions 
of tons, it is different. We can remember the unsuccessful efforts 
that we made to divert trade from the Port of London during the last 
war. I think that it would be well to examine the question of contra- 
band and blockade. From what one hears of American opinion, it 
seems to me that they may be willing to do a deal on these lines. As 
far as I have been able to follow American opinion, the freedom of the 
seas that they are talking about is not the abolition of the right to 
capture private property under the enemy flag, or even the entire 
abandonment of the right to capture property under a neutral flag. 
It is a reversion to the old rules by which free ships made free goods, 
except contraband and goods going to blockaded ports. Admiral 
Richmond’s idea is rather to leave things undefined, and go as far as we 
can. But, if you do not know what you can do you are continually 
straining your rights, and finding yourself involved in friction with 
neutrals, who can often exercise very effective economic retaliation, even 
if they do not come into the war on the other side. 
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Mr. ARNOLD-ForsTER : I should like to add a word in reference to 
what Mr. Fayle hassaid. The possibility that private war may again 
have to be admitted as legitimate is one which I think we must at 
present consider. Not only does the Covenant allow, if conciliation 
breaks down, of a legitimate private war in the last resort, but we must 
recognise that the Kellogg Pact as it has been left, with the Declarations 
of this country and the United States and France, is a Pact which does 
not wholly close that gap in the Covenant. I think it is reasonable 
to say that there are certain circumstances, such as Mr. Fayle has 
indicated, in which it is still possible that a legitimate private war 
might occur. The Kellogg definition of self-defence is a very sweeping 
one, as the Paper has recognised and emphasised. If that is so, what 
line of policy should we pursue in regard to that contingency? The 
Paper suggests that, if we do have to consider rules of private war, our 
object should be to secure for the League of Nations the widest possible 
belligerent rights and for the neutral the widest possible protection : 
it should be our policy to aim at curtailing belligerent rights in 
private war so long as we have to contemplate private war at all. We 
submitted to you in effect that that was to our national advantage, and 


‘ that all those considerations which might lead to the opposite view 


had been modified by the development of modern naval technique. 

There is a corollary to that. Let us do our utmost to ensure that 
there is no legitimate private war, let us go forward with a policy of 
all-inclusive pacific settlement. The move to-day in the United States, 
and on the American continents in the direction of arbitration should 
be an encouragement to us. If there is in truth, as Mr. Fayle seems to 
think, a possibility of legal private war, let us see to it that we close 
that gap in the Covenant and develop so far as may be a system of 
all-inclusive pacific settlement with the United States and with other 
countries. 

PROFESSOR P. NoEL BAKER: As Mr. Fayle says, there may be 
circumstances in which a legal private war may still happen. On the 
text of the Covenant and of the Kellogg Pact that is possible. But in 
practice such a legal private war is most unlikely to happen. In 
every dispute in which there is a probability of violation either of 
the Covenant or of the Kellogg Pact, the Council of the League of 
Nations will automatically be dealing with the dispute. If hostilities 
break out, it may be that the Council will be unable to arrive at a unan- 
imous decision as to which side is the aggressor. But this will not lead, 
as is assumed, to a legal private war. For the Council will always be 
able to arrive at a unanimous decision to invite the two parties to 
make an armistice, to cease their hostilities, and to withdraw their 
troops behind their frontiers, pending an inquiry inio the situation. 
The Council will have a plain and imperious duty to do this, as it has 
already done in the Greco-Bulgarian dispute in October 1925 and in 
the Bolivian—Paraguayan dispute in 1928. If the Council takes this 
action, as it must and certainly will, then, if either refuses the armistice, 
it will be patent to the world at large that that party is the aggressor. 
Therefore, while it may be difficult, as some people maintain, to define 
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aggression, it will not be difficult to determine who is the aggressor. 
Thus while theoretically, perhaps, you must allow for the possibility 
of a legal private war, under the Covenant of the Kellogg Pact in 
practical politics that possibility is something which the British 
Government can disregard. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I am convinced that the only way in which you 
can preserve the peace of the world is on the same principle as you 
preserve it in the British Empire. The British Empire contains one- 
fourth of the human race and one-fourth of the surface of the earth. 
It contains people of almost every race, colour, religion, civilisation 
and degree of culture. It is subject to one main rule, namely, that 
war is outlawed within it. Its peace rests primarily on the law- 
abiding habits of the citizens, secondly on the police, thirdly on the 
army, fourthly on the levy en masse, and fifthly on the navy. The 
whole of that mass of force is controlled by one single idea—that 
violence shall not settle anything. Its réle is that of the policeman. 
When fighting begins in the street the policeman says: “ I do not know 
which of you is right and which of you is wrong, but you may not 
fight here. We have no particular objection to your doing one 
another damage privately, but if you start shooting at one another you 
will damage other people. Therefore you must stop fighting. What 
you do after that is your own concern. There is the Law Court to go 
to, or you can have a private conference in a lawyer’s office, or you 
can leave your dispute unsettled, or you can go to Parliament; but 
you may not fight.’”’ That is the basis of peace, in the political sense, 
inside the British Commonwealth. y 

It does not seem to be inconceivable that you can get something 
the same in the world if the United States and Great Britain and the 
other naval Powers use their naval power for that same purpose. In 
order to bring this about it is first necessary to establish a distinction 
in people’s minds between police action and the settlement of a dispute. 
As various people have said to-night, it is difficult in the moment of 
crisis to decide who is the aggressor. No policeman ever tries to do it. 
The first step, infinitely the most important step for all of us, is that we 
should agree to stop disputes being settled by war. Then and then 
only will the pacific alternative to war begin to develop. The sanction 
behind the prevention of war, and the only sanction which is universal, 
is sea power. That sea power is now shared for good or for evil, in 
the main between ourselves and the United States. The main problem 
before us is to get the United States and ourselves into line on the 
policy that we are going to use our power, not in order to settle disputes, 
because other people will not accept our dictation on that matter any 
more than they will accept anyone else’s dictation, but simply to 
prevent resort to war, leaving the settlement of the dispute to inter- 
national pacific procedure. For such a procedure you would obtain 
the support of almost every nation. It is on those lines, and those 
lines alone, that we shall, in my opinion, solve the problem of the 
freedom of the seas or find the basis of permanent good relations between 
the United States and ourselves. 
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SINCE this meeting was fixed, events in Jugoslavia have been 
fast and furious, an entirely different situation has arisen, and 
I confess to some misgivings in addressing you to-night. It is 
too soon yet to express anything like a definite verdict on the 
Jugoslav coup d’état, and I do not want, before so responsible an 
audience as this, to say anything which might do harm or be 
wrongly interpreted. All I can promise is to be as frank as 
possible, not to suppress awkward facts and to concentrate on the 
causes of events and on the psychology which explains them. 

As I am told that there may be some persons present here 
to-night who hold that the many friends of Jugoslavia in this 
Institute, and I in particular, only dispense ‘‘ sugar and spice,” 
I may perhaps be excused for a brief personal reference. While 
I have been accused by German and American ‘“ war-guilt ” 
propagandists of being a childlike believer in Serbia, on the other 
hand, I have been accused by Mr. Pashitch and his followers of 
being Austrophil,and referred to by M. Poincaré in his War Memoirs 
as anything but a friend of Serbia. A Belgrade newspaper some 
years ago demanded my expulsion as an obnoxious foreigner, 
and in 1926 it was suggested in Sarajevo that my last book should 
be burnt on the public street. I apologise for these details: they 
are only to prove that I could deal in spice quite as much as in 
sugar if I chose, and that I am not going to be a mere apologist 
to-night. 

Now a number of people, not merely open enemies of the new 
order, but ordinary intelligent people who follow events as best 
they can in the daily press, have been asking themselves recently 
whether such events as the Skupshtina murders of last June or 
the coup d’éat of this month are not a proof that Jugoslavia is 
an artificial structure, foredoomed to failure and wrongly laid in 
the first instance. 

My first contention to-night is that this is a complete mis- 
apprehension of the facts. What is wrong is not the events of 
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1918, but those of 1920 onwards. Jugoslav unity was the result 
of a process as spontaneous and inevitable as those which 
united Italy and Germany last century. The new Jugoslav state 
came into existence in the winter of 1918, owing to the efforts and 
will of the Jugoslavs themselves : it was the outcome of the Great 
War only in the sense that the Allied victory produced the 
occasion and possibility of unity. That unity became a reality 
through three voluntary acts: first, on October 29th, 1918, when 
the Jugoslav National Council in Zagreb proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the former Jugoslav lands of Austria-Hungary ; 
second, on November 18th, when the revolutionary Montenegrin 
Assembly declared for union, and third, on December Ist, when 
the delegates of the Zagreb Provisional Government invited the 
Prince Regent (the present King Alexander) to accept the throne 
and proclaim a united kingdom. That represented the over- 
whelming wishes of the population throughout the present 
Jugoslavia. It was carried through without the help and very 
often with the opposition of the Entente Powers. They had 
already complicated the Jugoslav queston by the Secret Treaty 
of London in April of 1915, and now they withheld recognition 
from the new State for many months. Indeed it was their 
attitude and the uncertainty that prevailed at the Peace Con- 
ference which contributed very largely towards rushing the 
Jugoslavs along ill-considered and disastrous lines of internal 
policy. 

I shall not deal with the origin of the three partners, Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, who make up the new kingdom. But it 
is essential to realise that the problem is not one between Serb, 
Croat and Slovene as such, or even between Serbia and Croatia : 
that would be simple. It is a question of quite a number of 
provinces at different stages of civilisation, with different histories 
and traditions, different economic and legal systems, different 
- land systems, etc. There are eight main units—the two inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro; Croatia-Slavonia, 
enjoying a certain autonomy under Hungary; the Slovene 
districts of Austria; Dalmatia, also an Austrian province; the 
so-called Voivodina (Batchka and Banat), which was an integral 
part of Hungary proper; Bosnia-Hercegovina, under joint 
Austro-Hungarian rule; and Macedonia, till 1912 under the 
Turks. In those eight units you have several centuries living 
side by side, with enormous differences in culture, in literacy, in the 
whole mentality. Moreover, no human ingenuity could draw a 
dividing line between Serb and Croat: the two are inextricably 
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interwoven all through Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and the Voivodina : and the impossibility of dividing 
them is one of the strongest arguments for unity as the only 
solution. 

The differences between Serb and Croat are above all psycho- 
logical. They go back for many centuries, and are due to their 
very different history, the Serb having been under the influence of 
Byzantium, of the Eastern Church and Empire; the Croat under 
that of the West, of Rome, of Vienna, of Budapest. The differ- 
ence is not one of race —Serb and Croat are as near to each other 
as Wessex is to Mercia—or of language, which is of course identical, 
though two scripts are used ; or, again, of religion, since the three 
religions—Orthodox, Catholic and Moslem—live amicably side 
by side, the Catholic hierarchy and the Reis-iil-Ulema having 
all the freedom they ask for, and having incidentally a Catholic 
to deal with as Minister of Cults (not for the first time). 

Foolish phrases have sometimes been uttered as to the un- 
bridgable gulf between Eastern and Western culture, as an 
explanation of Serbo-Croat divergence; but this is a preposterous 
exaggeration of a real factor. The existence of two currents 
loosely called Rome and Byzantium must always be borne in 
mind, but while it retards the process of fusion, it ought in the 
end to enrich and strengthen the common stock. 

Even more important is the fact that the Serb had 350 years 
of absolute Turkish rule, when he lost his aristocracy, his culture, 
his middle class and very nearly his national existence, and suffered 
a complete breach of continuity: whereas the Croat, being 
geographically nearer to the sea and to the West, and having his 
back against the Alps, managed to save something from the 
wreckage, and maintained his autonomy under Hungary—“ a 
poor thing, but his own,” to which he clung with great passion and 
attachment. The Croat kingdom was founded in 927—the name 
of its first King being given to King Alexander’s second boy in 
honour of the millenary—and the Croatian Constitution is 
centuries old. The Croats acquired that habit of constitutional 
thinking which was one of the strong points of the old Hungarian 
parliamentary and political tradition, whatever may have been 
its defects. That is something for which there is no parallel 
among the Serbs. Moreover, in modern times the Croat has had 
a purely oppositional outlook upon life. He has been “ agin the 
Government ”’ at all costs, under the Hungarian régime, and his 
attitude has been negative. 

The Serbs meanwhile, having lost their continuity and their 
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whole upper class, began again from the bottom, as a peasant 
nation. In Belgrade very few families have lost their intimate 
personal connection with the soil: so far from being ashamed of 
being of peasant stock, as in some Western societies, this is in 
Serbia the proudest tradition of the country. The King himself 
is the great-grandson of a peasant, the leader of the first in- 
surrection, who could not write his name: not merely is he justly 
proud of the fact, but it is one of the strongest links between him 
and his people. 

In the old pre-war Croatia there was quite a different position. 
When I first visited Zagreb in 1906, only 49,000 people out of 
2,600,000 had the franchise. Political affairs were conducted by a 
very small circle—the Government in Budapest, which had the last 
word; the three autonomous Departments in Zagreb itself, and a 
few scores of politicians, split into parties and groups, each of which 
had its own café where affairs were discussed and settled. Between 
the intellectuals, the intelligentsia, and the peasantry there was 
very little contact. There was one notable exception, the brothers 
Stephen and Ante Raditch, themselves peasants, who had a 
university training and wide if ill-digested knowledge in many 
fields, and who lived exclusively for the peasantry, understanding 
their mentality, fighting for their interests, and holding aloof 
from the other groups. But under the old franchise they could 
never get more than four or five representatives into the Croatian 
Diet. Then came war and revolution and universal suffrage; 
and suddenly, on a wave of popular feeling, they swept the elec- 
torate in Croatia and flung aside many of the trained politicians. 
Almost all Raditch’s followers were peasants without political 
experience, knowing nothing of Europe, having no connection 
with the outer world, or as yet even with the other provinces. 
Raditch, then, was on bad terms with the bourgeoisie, full of 
theories, very doctrinaire, erratic, changeable, but with amazing 
energy and eloquence, and exercising an almost magnetic in- 
fluence over the masses. He decided on a policy of abstention, 
calculating that he could do what the Sinn Fein party was then 
doing in Ireland, and, by holding aloof from the central Parlia- 
ment, decide the form of the final settlement. And so it came 
about that during the critical period when the Constituent Assem- 
bly was framing the new Constitution, the great majority of the 
Croat deputies was absent, and the sentence went by default. 

There is a tendency to throw all the blame for what has 
happened upon Belgrade and the narrow political clique which 
undoubtedly exists there, and which during these ten years has 
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had an altogether excessive share of the power in its hands. 
But no fair-minded person can contend that the whole blame lies 
on one side. There is not a single party, group, section, race or 
shade of opinion in the country which can repudiate all share in 
the responsibility. The lists of the endless Cabinets of these 
ten years will show you that men from every province and every 
party have held office and shared power at one time or another. 
But there are three men more to blame than any others in creating 
the final deadlock—namely, Pashitch, Raditch and Pribitchevitch. 
Pashitch was the all-powerful leader of the so-called Radical 
party and of the Pan-Serb current. As a young engineer in 
Ziirich, he was an intimate of Bakunin, the Russian revolution- 
ary; and the Radical party, when founded early in the ’eighties, 
was much influenced by the ideas of various advanced Russian 
thinkers of the semi-anarchist type. But in process of time an 
utter transformation occurred, and the once ultra-Radical party— 
which really stood for progress in Serbia in Obrenovitch days, and 
also for Balkan peace and notably for friendship with Bulgaria— 
developed upon ultra-conservative, reactionary and Pan-Serb 
lines. Its chief looked at everything from a narrow Serb angle, 
tempered by slavish devotion to Tsarist Russia, and never 
understood the Jugoslav question or the elements of Croatian 
history or relations with Austria-Hungary. In 1920 Raditch’s 
fatal policy of abstention suited Pashitch to perfection: it 
enabled him to steer through Parliament a centralist Constitu- 
tion such as would have been impossible if the Croats had taken 
part in the debates. In his centralist aims Pashitch received 
powerful assistance from Svetozar Pribitchevitch, a Serb from 
Croatia, who with his three brothers had before the War stood in 
the forefront of Croatian politics, and had been charged with 
treasonable connections with Serbia. After the War he became 
one of the chief leaders of the Democratic party, and during its 
co-operation with the Radicals was the most ardent centralist of 
them all, and in 1920, as Minister of the Interior, went the length 
of throwing Raditch into prison. But later, by a process of 
evolution Pribitchevitch seceded from his party, found himself 
out of power and isolated, and in 1927 in his disgruntled mood 
joined hands with his old enemy Raditch and formed a Coalition 
against “ Belgrade.” Thus we have Pribitchevitch, the pure 
Serb, the victim of Austro-Hungarian persecution, the rampant 
centralist, rounding upon Belgrade as “‘ barbarous ”’ and refusing 
any longer to recognise the validity of a Constitution which he 
had done so much to render possible and to uphold. 
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This is enough on the personal side. Let us consider the 
balance-sheet of these ten years. First comes the party chaos, 
due to the existence of such numerous factions and party groups 
in all the various provinces : these were all thrown into a common 
melting-pot, and great confusion resulted, the leaders being faced 
by constant kaleidoscopic changes and minute calculations, 
which opened the way to every sort of intrigue. This was only 


increased by the defects of the franchise; for though it rested on — 


universal suffrage, it also rested on the Census figures of 1910, and 
therefore gave quite disproportionate representation. Moreover, 
though it was never applied so unfairly as in some neighbouring 
countries, there were certain provinces, notably Macedonia and 
Montenegro, where it was twisted to serve Radical ends, with 
real terrorism as a result. The competition between Radical 
and Democrat somewhat mitigated the terror, but freedom of 
election has not yet been known in the south. 

In addition to party chaos and bad leadership, there came 
corruption. Pashitch had very unfortunate methods of govern- 
ment. He was a past-master in parliamentary intrigue, in the 
manipulation of parties, in the dispensation of favours, in keeping 
control over persons and situations. He encouraged round him 
men of shady character, who enriched themselves rapidly and soon 
came to be known as the “ corruptionists”’ (there were, of course, 
always men of known honesty among the Radical party, but they 
had to tolerate strange bedfellows). One Minister was charged 
by the Opposition with having made money on a large scale 
by corrupt means; yet, when his impeachment was demanded, 
he refused to let his case be brought before the courts and de- 
liberately sheltered himself behind his immunity. In this he 
was supported by the Radical party, and the charges could never 
be probed to the bottom. These loose public standards had the 
backing of the Prime Minister himself, whose own son, Rade 
Pashitch, was accused of all kinds of transactions, and finally 
sentenced by the courts to a term of imprisonment—though he 
never actually served it. It is not too much to say that Pashitch’s 
lax political methods and his encouragement of doubtful elements 
contributed very largely to the demoralisation of the general 
situation. Let me add the bxutal fact that one of his entourage 
was no other than the Montenegrin desperado Punisha Ratchitch, 
who committed the murders in the Skupshtina last summer. 

Apart from all this there was immediately after the War in 
Belgrade a “‘ conjuncture ” not unlike that in Rome or in Berlin 
after 1870—soaring prices, building speculation, sudden economic 
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changes and crises, a fluctuating currency, utter dislocation of 
social life, and great opportunities for making rapid fortunes. 
Hence many men of great ability and honesty found the attractions 
of a business career irresistible, and politics were denuded of 
many whose influence would have been a steadying and healthy 
one. : 
Next must be noted the effect of exaggerated centralisation 
upon the administration generally. Before the Balkan wars of 
1912-13 Serbia was a small country of 3,000,000 inhabitants : 
those wars added 1,500,000, and the Great War 7,000,000 more. 
Thus within a few years the original kernel of the country was 
actually quadrupled in size and population. Those who know 
Serbia’s evolution from a very rudimentary peasant State a 
century and a quarter ago to the conditions of 1914 will remember 
that she was still run on far more primitive lines than most States. 
Before the wars, it should be noted, corruption in high places was 
less acute than in some other countries: most Cabinet Ministers 
died poor. But the machinery of Government offices and local 
administration was quite elementary, and utterly unfitted to cope 
with the problem of managing on centralist lines a State of over 
12 million people. Centralism, therefore, simply meant mis- 
management, and the administrative standards in the new 
provinces sank year by year. Jobbery and nepotism were 
rampant, the lack of proper qualifications and examination tests 
in the Civil Service of the old Serbia found its way into the new 
provinces also and kindled discontent. In the Diplomatic 
Service all kinds of unsuitable people secured jobs for which they 
had no real qualifications: the Serbs of Serbia had something 
very like a monopoly of it and also of the-higher military posts 
(though the army was at least efficiently run). The party system, 
and above all the Radical party, had its hand in all official 
appointments: not efficiency, but party allegiance, was the test, 
and the practice of transference, amounting virtually to exile, was 
freely used against men of independent spirit or held as a threat 
over the timid. 

Another very important cause of dissatisfaction was this, that 
the parties, absorbed in internecine brawls, had failed to unify the 
judicial system. One set of laws held good in Serbia, another in 
Montenegro; Bosnia had its own, dating from the joint Austro- 
Hungarian régime; Dalmatia and Slovenia had Austrian law; 
Croatia had a code based upon the Austrian code of the ’fifties ; 
while the Voivodina had the Hungarian code, and in Macedonia 
there were the remains of the Turkish régime. Even more serious 
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was the failure to introduce uniform methods of taxation. That 
which had been quite adequate for the little pre-war Serbia could 
no longer suffice for its post-war requirements; yet it remained in 
force side by side with the much more complex and efficient 
system of the old Habsburg Monarchy, resting on the budgetary 
requirements and standards of a Great Power. Moreover, taxes 
were levied much more stringently in Austria-Hungary than in 
Serbia, and the incidence of taxation was already heavier. Thus 
it came about that the provinces of the former Monarchy found 
themselves paying not merely the contributions which their 
superior wealth and resources involved, but an altogether dis- 
proportionate share of the total burden of taxation, whereas they 
had less and less control of the central administrative machine. 
As a result of growing agitation, it is true, the Vukitchevitch 
Cabinet took certain preliminary steps in the winter of 1927 
towards remedying this state of affairs, but much still remained to 
be done. Even in the sphere of agrarian reform—where Serbia 
had really sound experience to fall back upon—many of the most 
essential measures remained undone, and party politics, here 
again at the direct instance of Pashitch, had introduced con- 
fusion and corruption, with disastrous results upon some of the 
rich Slavonian estates and also upon the regulation of the canal 
system of the Banat. 

In the last year before the coup d’état there was an increasing 
deadlock. The chaos of the party system, and the practice of 
endlessly playing off little kaleidoscopic groups against each other, 
instilled their venom into the veins of the whole administration. 
The agitation of the so-called ‘‘ Peasant-Democratic Coalition ” 
under Raditch and Pribitchevitch was something much more 
than a Croat movement against Serbia: it was a revolt of more 
and more of the “ Pretchani ’’—the people “across the river,’ 
Serb, Croat and Slovene alike—against the misgovernment and 
over-centralisation by a small clique in the capital. It was not so 
much a national question, not at all a religious question, but above 
all a question of good government and equality of control over the 
machine of State. The atmosphere grew more and more electric, 
and it is necessary to add that the Opposition were provocative in 
the extreme, and Raditch in particular retarded a solution not 
only by his wild language, but by his constant shifts and changes 
and his rash inroads into the sphere of foreign policy. The 
murders in the Skupshtina last June were the work of an utter 
desperado, a man of unbalanced temperament and notorious 
character, whose very presence as a deputy was a sign that some- 
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thing was rotten in the State. But his act only reflected in an 
extreme and criminal form the growing exasperation felt in many 
serious circles at the erratic tactics of Raditch and his followers. 
Thus, as so often, we find a vicious circle—clique government and 
gross administrative failure rousing the Opposition to reckless 
agitation, and this in turn rendering many even of the more 
reasonable Serbs far less conciliatory and ready for discussion. 

After the murders there was a lamentable lack of statesmanship 
on both sides. The Government was entirely negative, content 
to govern through what earned the name of the Rump Parliament, 
without putting forward any concrete proposal for remedying the 
admittedly crying grievances of the Croats. On the other hand, 
the Croats were over-hasty in committing themselves to never 
re-entering the existing Parliament, or even negotiating with any 
Serb party until the two points of dissolution and constitutional 
reform had been formally accepted. Raditch’s successors were 
men of the third rank: one of them, in a speech last summer, 
naively but drastically summed up the new situation when he 
exclaimed, “‘ Raditch had your souls, we only have your votes.” 
They had no clear-cut programme and were constantly demanding 
things contradictory in themselves and manifestly unattainable. 
Dr. Matchek, for instance, at one time put forward the demand 
for a dual system between Serbia and Croatia, apparently oblivious 
of the fatal precedent of Austro-Hungarian dualism, and forgetting 
also that such a proposal overlooked many vital elements in the 
situation; such, for instance, as the fate of Slovenia, of Bosnia and 
Dalmatia, of the Voivodina and of Macedonia. 

Not the least significant of his many contradictory utterances 
is that which declared the murders of June 2oth to ‘‘ have wiped 
out the Constitution: there is nothing left now except the King 
and the people.” This is like saying that if some unbalanced 
miscreant had shot down Parnell, Dillon and Redmond on the floor 
of the House of Commons, the British Constitution would have 
ceased to exist. But in the light of subsequent events it is seen 
to be one of many appeals addressed to the Crown over the heads 
of the parties. 

More and more insistent became the demand that the King 
must take the initiative in a situation where ordinary statesman- 
ship was virtually bankrupt. King Alexander thus found him- 
self in a cruel dilemma. He had watched politics on their down- 
ward grade for some years past, and had deliberately adhered to 
the strict constitutional path. Now he was being very widely 
criticised for his inaction, and sometimes even charged with a 
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lack of courage, though no criticism could be more wide of the 
mark than that. He certainly showed great reluctance, patience 
and restraint before he acted. 

He himself has given—in an interview with M. Sauerwein, of 
the Matin—a very frank version of the dilemma in which he was 
placed. When the Koroshets Cabinet resigned after Christmas, 
he summoned the party leaders one by one, obtained their views, 
and then asked the Serb parties whether they were ready to 
accept the Croat demand for a revision of the Constitution. All 
answered No. Thus in the King’s view there was no possibility 
of revision by parliamentary means, or even of forming any 
government whatever based on a parliamentary majority. He 
therefore had to choose between “ sacrificing the unity and future 
of his country ” and “ acting on his own account to carry on the 
necessary Government.” And so he made the coup d’éat of 
January 6th, in full consciousness of its dangers. It is but fair 
to quote some of his further remarks to M. Sauerwein. “I con- 
tend,” he said, ‘‘ that there is no greater dictatorship possible 
than the decision of the chiefs of some political party, who lay 
down that this or that friend of theirs shall be nominated as 
candidate in a constituency where he is utterly unknown, and 
when the same chiefs nominate as officials their own partisans, 
who have no qualifications except to work for their party.” In 
conclusion he declared, “‘ We want to give the country, later on, a 
real parliamentarism and real democracy, by means of a real 
franchise ”’—the inference being that he realises the grave faults 
of the franchise just abolished. Before that can be achieved, he 
warned M. Sauerwein, a period of hard work and decentralisation 
will be necessary, and during that period the spiritual and territorial 
unity of Jugoslavia must be upheld at all costs. 

Let us consider briefly the pros and cons of the new régime. 
The coup d’état is not a sudden step, but one long meditated. 
After the Skupshtina murders last June, General Hadzhitch was 
invited to form an extra-party Cabinet, but the experiment was 
not persisted in. But it is important to remember that it was no 
other than Stephen Raditch, the Croat Peasant leader, who a 
whole year ago first publicly suggested a non-parliamentary 
Government under a General as Prime Minister, and that he 
also was the first to put forward the name of General Pera 
Zhivkovitch as the right man. This, of course, disposes of the 
suggestion, aired in the foreign Press, that the whole affair was an 
anti-Croat game on the part of the Belgrade Centralists. This 
was soon abandoned, in view of the incontestable fact that for 
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good or for ill the change was greeted with widespread relief and 
satisfaction by all classes in Croatia, Dalmatia, Slovenia, so 
detested were the old “ Vidovdan Constitution ” of 1921 and all 
its political consequences. Indeed there are far more grounds for 
nervousness as to how the change will be tolerated by the pure 
Serbs of the Shumadiya, who have always been the backbone of 
modern Serbia and are wedded to modern democratic ideas, 
though doubtless in a peculiar and rather primitive form of their 
own. 

King Alexander himself is not the type of man who likes to be 
dictator or to impose his will by violent means. He has always 
believed in constitutional and democratic government: on this 
he has inherited the tradition of his father, King Peter, who 
translated Mill’s Essay on Liberty into Serb and spent long years 
of his exile at Geneva. In his proclamation and later pronounce- 
ments he expressly affirms that he has not abandoned such ideals, 
and that the aim of the new régime will be to revert to parlia- 
mentary institutions as soon as the necessary reforms can be put 
through. Whether, after showing extraordinary restraint and 
moderation under long years of provocation, he has not now gone 
too far in the other direction, and whether he will be able to 
avoid sliding down the slippery path of autocracy, are questions 
which only time can answer. 

Of the personality of the new Prime. Minister it is necessary to 
speak with considerable reserve. He was a junior member of the 
group of officers who murdered King Alexander Obrenovitch and 
Queen Draga in 1903. During the War he became prominent as 
one of the chief opponents of the notorious Colonel Dimitriye- 
vitch (Apis) and played an active part in the events which led 
to Apis’s execution in rg17 as a result of the Salonica Trial. It 
must, of course, be remembered that while Apis’s ‘“‘ Black Hand ” 
was a secret and active terrorist organisation, the rival ‘‘ White 
Hand ” was not a society at all, still less a terrorist society, but a 
clique of officers who were the personal enemies of “ Apis” and 
his group, and who eventually, with the help of the Radical 
party, completely purged the army of their rivals. Many innocent 
men suffered in the process, and the methods employed are open 
to much criticism, but even at its worst it cannot be placed in the 
same category as the “ Black Hand.” It may fairly be claimed 
that the army has for some years past held aloof from active 
politics and is the most efficiently managed institution in the 
whole country. Since the War General Zhivkovitch has devoted 
himself to organising the Royal Guard, which impartial military 
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authorities regard as one of the finest bodies of its kind in Europe : 
he thus has a reputation for discipline, efficiency and organising 
talents, and has enjoyed the personal confidence of the King for 
many years past. 

The Cabinet itself contains several men of tried ability, and 
none of those notorious elements to whom allusion has been made. 
It is known that the King has long resented the inability of the © 
parties to grasp firmly the nettle of corruption, and it is hoped 
that in every Government office the sickle will now be busy. There 
are five Croats in the new Cabinet—Mr. Alaupovitch (Cults), a 
Bosnian literary man; Mr. Shverlyuga (Finance), one of the 
leading Zagreb bankers, well known in Western financial circles ; 
Dr. Drinkovitch, who was in the first provisional government of 
1918 at Zagreb; Dr. Mazhuranitch (Commerce), a Zagreb lawyer, 
son and grandson of two Croats of special eminence; and Professor 
Frangesh, a recognised economic expert. There are also two 
ex-Premiers (Uzunovitch and the Slovene priest Koroshets), two 
leading Serb Democrats (the Foreign Minister, Dr. Marinkovitch, 
and the late Mayor of Belgrade, Mr. Kumanudi); and indeed it 
may be said that those most representative of the chief parties 
have, at least individually, given their sanction and active support 
to a new régime which has actually annulled the parties altogether. 

Personally, I have no hesitation in expressing my intense 
dislike for all dictatorships, whether led by military men or 
civilians; but common fairness compels me to point out that the 
Jugoslav dictatorship belongs to a special category of its own. 
There are three main types of dictatorship in Europe to-day : 
(r) Mussolini and Primo de Rivera; (2) Mustafa Kemal and 
King Zogu; and (3) the temporary and limited Polish coup of 
Marshal Pilsudski, which was the work of a former Chief of State 
who is also a soldier. King Alexander’s coup has certain analogies 
to the Polish, but not to any other, and it is to be hoped that he 
and his new Ministers will show the same restraint and moderation. 
They have made absolutely explicit statements that their action 
is not either Fascism or a Dictatorship, but that as soon as they 
have done the work. which they regard as necessary, a new and 
more workable constitution and a new Parliament will take the 
place of the old. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me the duty of all 
outside observers to watch with considerable reserve, but with a 
not unfriendly detachment, the progress of reform, and to do what 
little can be done through the expression of public opinion to 
remind those who control affairs in Jugoslavia of the necessity for 
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carrying out their very explicit pledges with as little delay as 
possible—to remind them also of the danger of delay in all such 
situations, and the peculiar danger of delay in a country so 
absolutely and fundamentally democratic in outlook as Serbia, 
a country which has not in the past been tolerant of statesmen 
and sovereigns who played with the Constitution. 


The following is a summarised record of the discussion following the 
above address : 


THE CHAIRMAN congratulated Dr. Seton-Watson on his address. 
He said that when he went to Belgrade in 1919, the Belgrade statesmen 
of either political party were very fond of drawing an analogy between 
their difficulties with Croatia and those of our own country with 
Ireland. The Croatians wished to be treated with as a distinct unit 
and to found their entry with Jugoslavia on the basis of a pact as 
between equal States. Like the Irish, too, they abstained from 
attending a Parliament elected without this sanction. But the time 
came when this country did make such a treaty with Ireland, and then 
the same Serbian statesmen found it more expedient to deny that any 
real analogy existed between Croatia and Ireland. 

As a matter of fact there was great difficulty in knowing what 
Mr. Raditch, the leader of the Croats, really was after. He was an 
impossible and incalculable person: at one time the movement he 
headed seemed to be of a class character, agrarian and peasant, at 
another, political, Croatian and particularist. He seemed devoid of a 
sense of responsibility, so much so that when in 1923-4 Mr. Davidovitch 
and his Democrats, in a desperate effort to oust Mr. Pashitch and his 
radicals from power, invited Mr. Raditch to send thirty or forty of his de- 
puties to take their seats in the Skupshtina, just for that party purpose. 
Mr. Raditch thought it would be a good joke on Pashitch, and complied, 
without any engagement being made implying a real change of heart 
either on his side or on that of the Belgrade Opposition in regard to con- 
stitutional policy. Pashitch was able to defeat this cynical manoeuvre 
for a considerable time, but at last had to hand over the Government 
to Mr. Davidovitch and the narrow majority which the accession of the 
Radicists had given him, though the Raditch wing refused to accept the 
responsibility of any office in the Cabinet. But Mr. Davidovitch had 
not long enjoyed office when Raditch took it into his head to turn the 
laugh against his new ally, and went about making a succession of 
speeches in which he vilified in one way or another the King, the 
Queen, the Belgrade statesmen, and above all the army as an institu- 
tion. General Hadzhitch, the King’s first Aide-de-Camp, and quite non- 
political, who had been persuaded to accept the post of Minister of 
War, thereupon resigned on the ground that he would lose the con- 
fidence of the army he represented if he continued to serve in a Cabinet 
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which depended for its parliamentary existence on the supporters of 
the man who was undermining by his offensive speeches the loyalty 
and esprit de corps of the military. In face of the significance of this 
act on the part of General Hadzhitch no other general could be found to 
accept the post thus vacated, and the only alternative open to Mr. 
Davidovitch would have been to defy the already outraged feelings of 
the army by appointing a political civilian to the post of Minister of 
War, an innovation in constitutional practice which the King, at that 
juncture, thought it more prudent to evade by recalling Pashitch to 
office with a mandate for a new general election at the appropriate 
moment. 


_ Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that the lecturer had prudently not 
given them a view of the future. He had left him with the feeling that 
the present situation could be expressed in the homely phrase, ‘‘ The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Would King Alexander be 
able to carry through the necessary reforms before the Serbians became 
impatient? There was nothing standing between Jugoslavia and a 
considerable crisis in South-Eastern Europe but, King Alexander. 
The problem was how to give a new ideal to the people of the country 
and bring them together so that they might be able to find a form of 
political expression for their joint aspirations. He agreed that there 
was probably no way out but the action which the King had taken. 
The question was whether he had exhausted every possibility of 
testing the opinion of such public men as he could consult, or whether 
he had suddenly made up his mind to act. Almost the only hope was 
that the King would be able to carry out the necessary transformation 
and draw from the various sections under his rule such elements as 
would contribute to the development of the country and towards the 
building up of a new Constitution, so that when the time came for a 
return to some form of Parliamentary government there might be seen 
the beginnings of that united Jugoslavia which was so necessary for 
the peace of that corner of Europe. 


Miss M. EpitH Durum said that the Jugoslav State had been 
formed by violence and before the various people were ripe for union. 
The difficulty was that the Croat had the European point of view and 
not the Byzantine. It was not simply a difficulty of religious dogma ; 
it was the whole cultural outlook, the difference between the West and 
the East. The Serb was “top dog.” He was unwilling to cede this 
position. Therefore the task of forming a Government was extremely 
difficult. It must be remembered that the dynasty was floated to the 
throne on a wave of blood after one of the most ghastly murders that 
had ever been committed, and that the murder gang had never ceased 
to influence the policy of the country. This was shown by the recent 
publications of many of them. What was the country going to do? 
Was it going on in the same way? The course of events had been 
disappointing. What use was a Constitution which could not punish 
Raditch’s murderer? Let them hope there might be a turn towards 
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justice. If the Croats could not rely upon justice there was no hope. 
Whether the King, in view of the manner in which he obtained the 
throne, had real power it was not easy to say. 


THE Rev. R. G. D. LAFran considered that the address was a 
model of an honest and impartial statement of the situation. He 
referred to the conferment of Honorary Doctorates of the University 
of Belgrade upon Herr Hermann Wendel, Dr. Auguste Gauvain and 
Dr. Seton-Watson, and said that one violent Macedonian and anti- 
Serbian newspaper had asked how it was that Dr. Seton-Watson was 
lumped in with the German and the Frenchman, who would tell any 
lies. He believed that the present régime might well be a great 
improvement on that which it had succeeded. In Jugoslavia there 
were a number or peoples in very different stages of development, and 
very distrustful of each other. The religious cleavage went deep. 
The middle-class Serbians really hated religion. He did not believe 
that the peoples of Jugoslavia, with the exception of the Slovenes, 
were sufficiently developed for democracy. The Serbs were only 
democratic in the sense in which Mr. Chesterton showed us that the 
Middle Ages were democratic. They were very egalitarian indeed, 
except when it came to military duty, and loved freedom. But they 
did not aspire to be responsible for their government. Their conception 
of government was that the Government should intervene in private 
life very little. The great requirement at the present time was honest 
and impartial administration. If the Government was honest and fair 
and efficient, it would win the acceptance of nine-tenths of the people. 
What would really make for the unity of the country would be a 
war. How did Dr. Seton-Waison view the future? Granted 
that some form of federation was desirable, what was the Central 
Government going to be? Was it going to be a Government with 
eight Provinces? If so, how were Montenegro and Macedonia going 
to live? 


Str ARTHUR Evans felt that in all matters concerning Serbia and 
that part of the world he belonged to an older generation. He had 
watched the whole transformation from the beginning. It was 
necessary to realise how very far back went all the divisions between 
Serbia proper and Croatia and Bosnia and the other parts of the 
triangle. A short time ago the King spoke of the union of England 
and Scotland as a model, and said that now people did not mind much 
whether they were English or Scottish, and that they had the same 
Parliament.! That was all very well, but England and Scotland had 
passed through an intermediate stage, and that had not been the 
case in Jugoslavia. When he considered the great cleavage, which 
went right back to Diocletian’s administrative division of the Roman 
Empire, it seemed to him that, whatever the settlement arrived at, 
there should be some kind of Home Rule in the different Provinces 
and that the centralisation at Belgrade must cease. 


Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY said that, as far as he understood it, the 
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Army was not a Jugoslav force but (at any rate as regarded the higher 
command) a Serbian force. He thought that it was very disquieting 
indeed that the King should have chosen to rest his power on that 
particular force, even setting aside any question of the personal morals 
of his present Prime Minister. 


CAPTAIN LEONARD GREEN asked whether it would have been 
possible for Dr. Koroshets and M. Pribitchevitch to have combined 
and so prevented the recent happenings and secured a constitutional 
régime ? 


Mr. H. NEVINSON said that the most difficult of all the questions 
before Jugoslavia at the present time was that of Macedonia. What 
would Dr. Seton-Watson propose with regard to some sort of pacifica- 
tion of Macedonia? 


SIR EDWARD BoyYLe asked the lecturer to indicate very slightly the 
lines which in his judgment would bring peace and prosperity to the 
Serbian State and, as a result, prosperity and peace to the whole of the 
Balkans. The question did not concern Serbia only; it had its reper- 
cussions on all her neighbours. In his opinion, whatever settlement 
was arrived at would have to be in the nature of a compromise. The 
Croats would probably have to take rather less power to manage their 
own affairs than they wanted, and the Serbs would have to give a 
good deal more power to the Croats than at present they were prepared 
to allow. There was a great deal of talk about a loan to Serbia. The 
Serbians wanted as much as fifty millions of money. A loan involved 
confidence, and confidence was the fruit of stable government. There 
was nobody who did not wish well to the Serbs and who did not wish 
to see the people under the Serbian flag decently treated and developing 
along their own lines, and Serbia becoming an element of peace and 
helpfulness in the new Europe that had arisen as the result of the 
War. 


ProF. SETON-WATSON dealt with various questions put to him. 
In reply to Captain Green, he could not believe that a continuance of 
the Koroshets Government represented a serious alternative to the 
present régime. In reply to Mr. Laffan, he defended M. Gauvain and 
Herr Wendel from the grotesque charges which had been levelled against 
them on the occasion of their Belgrade doctorate : Wendel’s books he 
regarded as the best ever written on the Jugoslav question in any 
language. He considered that Mr. Laffan was going much too far in 
saying that most Serbs hated Christianity, though he agreed there was 
no country where the educated class was so indifferent to the Church. 
The réle of the Serbian Church had been more national than religious, 
It was necessary to realise the psychological and mental difference 
produced by long centuries of living under two different cultures, the 
one Byzantine, the other mainly Roman. This was a fundamental 
matter which could not be stressed too much. But it was true to say 
that the Catholic hierarchy as such had no grievances in the new State, 
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and the delay in concluding an adequate Concordat with the Vatican 
was not due to any obstacles of principle, but to the same causes which 
had prevented the solution of other vital questions, namely, the 
absorption of Parliament in party brawling rather than in constructive 
legislation. , 

In reply to Mr. Macartney, he contended that the army had ceased 
to play a direct part in politics. The intervention of General Hadzhitch 
in 1924 was due to the wild language of Mr. Raditch in the country. 
Most War Ministers in any other country would have resigned under 
such provocation from a man who held no portfolio, but was the main 
power behind one of the Government parties. Raditch had openly 
attacked the army, and Hadzhitch, as a soldier, quite logically regarded 
this as subversive of all discipline. 

In reply to Sir Edward Boyle, he tried to indicate possible lines of 
development, though it was too soon to express definite opinions. 
The first aim was undoubtedly to get rid of corruption and to 
“‘ depoliticise ” the administration. The much-delayed unification of 
legal codes had already taken place. The faultiness of the old franchise 
was realised. The drcstic step of abolishing all existing parties was 


‘taken with the object of starting entirely new political groupings and 


rooting up the old practices of corruption. The crux of the problem 
was how to combine a centralist Parliament, controlling foreign affairs, 
army, finance and certain other things, with the decentralisation openly 
proclaimed by the King to be one of the first necessities of the Jugoslav 
State. The problem could not be solved by having two local Parlia- 
ments, or even three. Dualism was hopelessly discredited since 
Austria-Hungary’s fall. A Parliament in Zagreb was not enough, 
Serb and Croat not being (as already explained) coterminous with 
Serbia and Croatia. There must therefore be further units, based 
mainly on historical lines, but with certain practi~al modifications of 
the former frontiers—e.g. the Kingdom of Serbia; Croatia-Slavonia 
(minus Syrmia); the Voivodina (Banat, Batchka, Syrmia) ; Slovenia ; 
Bosnia with North Dalmatia; Hercegovina with Montenegro and 
South Dalmatia; and Macedonia—in other words, probably a minimum 
of seven local Assemblies, with a Central Parliament for common 
affairs. Some special concessions could probably be made to Croatia 
and Zagreb. 

In answer to Mr. Nevinson, he pointed out that, for reasons of what 
might be called political strategy, the Croat problem almost necessarily 
took precedence of the Macedonian. The solution of the former, 
especially in view of the increased influence of Croatia in the whole 
State, would greatly facilitate the solution of the latter. It was not 
necessary to settle Macedonia on exactly the same lines as the other 
provinces : a special position might be devised for it, so long as State 
unity could be guaranteed. There too, and there perhaps even more 
than elsewhere, the main problem was one of clean government, of 
efficiency and of self-government. In any case, decentralisation all 
along the line was essential, if fresh trouble was to be avoided. 














LATIN AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Address given on January 22nd, 1929 
By Don AGusTIN EDWARDs. 


THE Rt. Hon. Sir MAuRICE DE BUNSEN, Bart., G.C.V.O., in the Chair. 


I 
First DISAPPOINTMENTS AND UNCERTAINTIES 


THE position in the League of Nations of Latin America as a 
whole has not, up to the present moment, been either significant 
or reassuring. 

Eleven Latin American countries—Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peri and Uruguay—signed the Treaty of Peace as original 
members of the League. Six more—Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Paraguay, Salvador and Venezuela—were invited to adhere, and 
Costa Rica and the Dominican Republic joined in 1920 and 
1924 respectively, making in all nineteen states. Yet to-day only 
thirteen actively co-operate in the work of the League, though 
sixteen still figure as members. The Latin American States 
number twenty in all, and though the majority of them—thirteen, 
to be exact—appear as active collaborators in the work of the 
League, the fact cannot be ignored that with the exception of 
Chile none of the major States is included in this list. Argentina 
pays its allocation but has not sent representatives to the 
Assemblies since 1920. In June 1926, Brazil, in accordance with 
the final paragraph of Article 1 of the Covenant, gave two years’ 
notice of its decision to withdraw from the League, and since 
June last, therefore, Brazil ceased to be a member. Mexico was 
not originally invited to join the League, and Peri and Bolivia 
have not taken any active part in the proceedings since 1921. 
If we compare the area, population and trade of the thirteen Latin 
American States who appear as active collaborators of the League 
with those of the seven who are not taking any part in the League’s 
activities, we find that the area of the seven is four times larger 
than that of the thirteen, that the population of the seven is con- 
siderably more than double that of the thirteen, and that the 
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foreign trade of the seven is also considerably more than double. 
The exact figures are as follows : 


Thirteen Seven States 


States in not 
the League. collaborating. 
Area in Square Miles . . : $ ° 1,506,073 6,445,213 
Population é 3 _ : s . 27,178,286 67,168,123 
Foreign Trade . : . ° ‘ - 339,772,036 74597722334 


When, at the close of the great tragedy of the War, the idea 
of constituting a League of Nations was launched by the late 
President Wilson, it was hailed with high enthusiasm all the world 
over. The War had proved that, owing to modern means of 
communication and the interwoven economic interests of the 
civilised peoples of the world in each and every continent, no 
country, whether neutral or belligerent, could escape the ghastly 
consequences of an armed conflict. Suffering could no longer be 
circumscribed to the peoples engaged in fighting, and the whole 
fabric of modern civilisation was menaced from the moment the 
‘first shot was fired in a war. Moreover, chemical warfare and 
aero-navigation rendered almost impossible: any distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants. These facts, in their 
darkest and most tragic colours, were evident to all the nations of 
the world while the recollection of the horrors of war was still 
vivid. But human memory is short and the sufferings and cruelties 
of the War begin to be forgotten. 

Latin America did not suffer losses of life, but the economic 
upheaval was such that after the War her Governments found 
themselves confronted with the most serious problems of social 
unrest, unemployment, curtailment of production, deficits, 
paralysation of all fruitful activities. The Latin American States 
realised in a different sphere, but with equal clearness, what a 
world war meant. They did not hesitate for one minute to seize 
the opportunity shown to them and to the whole world by President 
Wilson of seeking redress in international conflicts through peace- 
ful means and the creation of such an institution as the League of 
Nations. It was a great ideal which appealed to the Latin 
American States perhaps more than to the European nations, for 
it responded better to their traditions, to their history and to the 
psychology of the whole contincnt. The Latin American nations 
sprang into existence in a common movement for independence. 
The very reason of their existence as independent nations is the 
solidarity which reigned amongst them when they resolved to 
obtain their freedom. International co-operation—the very 
essence of the League of Nations—is innate in them. They 
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therefore joined the new organisation as the very embodiment of 
their own ideals. They did not stop to analyse the practical 
aspects of their co-operation in it. They only knew that the 
world was longing for this means of eliminating the danger of a 
new world conflict, and that it was intended to replace the old 
“balance of power” regime, on which peace has been based 
during the last century, by “ international co-operation.” And 
they came to Geneva full of hope and energy, bringing their 
youthful contribution to this great ideal which harmonised so well 
with their own traditional feelings. 

Most unfortunately, however, the very nation that started the 
movement, the mother of this infant, abandoned it when it was 
not even out of its cradle. The United States remained out of the 
League. Another great American nation, Mexico, had not even 
been invited to join. The first encounter with reality, therefore, 
subdued very considerably the joy and enthusiasm felt at the 
beginning. The Latin American nations began to wonder whether 
the League was indeed going to be instrumental in preventing 
world conflicts. Was it not true that two great European Powers, 
Germany and Russia, playing so decisive a part in the maintenance 
of peace, were not in the League? So soon as these facts became 
apparent the Argentine Republic felt uneasy, and in the First 
Assembly her chief delegate made a statement which showed 
clearly the disappointment felt. 

Following the inspiration of American ideals of solidarity and 
co-operation, the Argentine Republic moved on the 4th December, 
1920, the following amendment to the Covenant : 


“That all Sovereign States recognised by the community 
of nations be invited in such a manner to join the League of 
Nations that if they do not become members of the League, this 
can only be the result of a voluntary decision on their part.” 


The First Assembly decided to adjourn the discussion of 
amendments until the next session. The Argentine Republic was 
the only member to oppose this adjournment. Disappointed and 
discouraged, Argentina announced in a remarkable Note that her 
Delegation considered its mission at an end. The main principle 
upheld by Argentina was the universality of the League: all 
Sovereign States should be admitted. But there were other 
proposals, concerning the election of the Council on democratic 
lines and the obligatory submission of disputes to the Courts of 
Arbitration and Justice, which completed and gave practical 
effect to that broad and fundamental principle. Argentina was 
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unquestionably voicing the inner feelings of all the Latin American 
people. More than that: Argentina was giving tangible form to 
the ideal of the solidarity of peoples and of “ international co- 
operation ’’ which the whole Latin American continent cherishes 
as the loftiest expression of civilisation itself. As the Argentine 
Delegate said in that memorable document of the 4th December, 
1920 : 


“ Our country saw in the proposed League the birth of a new 
and beneficent instrument for peace; an earnest hope for an 
improvement in the affairs of nations; and in the amendments to 
the Covenant it saw the prospect of co-operating in perfecting the 
Constituent Charter of the League. Our country agreed, un- 
hesitatingly, to participate in the work of the League, with all the 
enthusiasm and interest which are inspired by the consciousness of 
working for the common welfare.” 


Argentina believed that the proposals she had made would be 
considered at the earliest opportunity, for she regarded them as 
an integral part of the problems which concerned the very basis of 
the constitution of the League. The Assembly thought otherwise, 
and Argentina withdrew. I wish to observe that the withdrawal 
itself is not so serious a matter as the motive. The withdrawal 
concerned mainly the Argentine Republic. The motive sprang 
from the traditional feeling of the whole American continent. 

With the United States, Mexico and Argentina absent from 
the League the representation of the American continent was 
indeed weakened. Nevertheless, faith persisted in the future of 
the League. Hopes were entertained that means would be found 
of eliminating difficulties so that the absent nations, sooner or 
later, would be able to join an organisation of such momentous 
consequence for the peace of the world. The remaining Latin 
American countries continued to render their unqualified support 
to the League of Nations. Their position, however, within the 
League was not quite clear from a political point of view. 
Article 21 of the Covenant read as follows : 


“ Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the 
maintenance of peace.” 


Most of the Latin American States could not and cannot to 
this day understand what is meant in Article 21 by “ regional 


understandings like the Monroe doctrine.” The Monroe doctrine 
No. 2.—VOL. VIII. L 
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is not a regional understanding and has never been given that 
meaning or scope by any of the Latin American States. The 
wording of that Article of the Covenant may be regarded as a 
“ terminological inexactitude.””’ The Monroe doctrine is nothing 
more than the enunciation by the President of that name of a 
principle to the effect that American Territory from its northern 
to its southern limits was not to be regarded by European nations 
as a field for colonisation. It was a unilateral statement made by 
the head of the greatest American State, and it undoubtedly had 
the most beneficial effects during the years in which the other 
nations of the American continent were exposed, through their 
weakness, to foreign aggression ; but it was not, and has not since 
become, a regional understanding. In Article 21 of the Covenant 
an attempt was made to raise that doctrine to the high level of a 
juridical principle in American Public Right. But it was only an 
attempt, for no express recognition of that doctrine has been 
given to it by any of the Latin American States. It has never 
been defined as anything but a unilateral statement. That most 
eminent American, Elihu Root, has said that the Monroe doc- 
trine is a statement founded on the right of the people of the 
United States to ensure their own safety as a nation, and could 
not be transformed into a collective statement common to all the 
nations of America or to a limited number of them. Definitions of 
the Monroe doctrine have been attempted more than once, but 
never have any of them received the sanction of the countries 
supposed to come under it. The scope it is given differs widely 
according to the nation that defines it and to the moment or 
occasion when it assumes topical interest. 

This vagueness of Article 21, this erroneous reference to a 
“ regional understanding ’”’ which does not exist, introduced from 
the very beginning an element of doubt and uncertainty into the 
political co-operation of the Latin American States in the League 
of Nations. That uncertainty was increased.by the fact, already 
mentioned, that three great American nations were absent from 
the League. Though the best possible spirit prevailed and the 
most earnest desire to make the League a success prompted each 
and every one of the Latin American States, there were factors 
beyond their control which made that task rather difficult. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Article 21 of the Cove- 
nant was considered in any way undesirable from a Latin American 
point of view. Farfromit. The fact that Latin American States 
were invited to subscribe to a Covenant in which reference was 
made to the Monroe doctrine as a regional understanding gave 
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certain jingoistic interpretations of that doctrine in the United 
States a formal, solemn and crushing rebuttal. It was if anything 
a purification of the meaning of the doctrine, an acknowledgment 
that it was not and could not be interpreted as a kind of tutelage 
over nations which have come of age. The very fact that they 
were invited to join this world organisation on an equal footing 
with the United States was the world’s recognition of their status 
in the Community of Nations. Nevertheless, as has been said 
before, the wording of the reference to the Monroe doctrine made 
Latin American nations doubtful as to the extent to which their 
political co-operation was sought. 

It was noticeable from the very beginning that the League of 
Nations was—very naturally—to give all its attention to the 
problems created for Europe by the Great War. In fact no other 
problems were so urgent and important as those which concerned 
the peace of the world. And if we examine the history of the 
proceedings both of the Council and the Assembly at the meetings 
which have taken place from 1920 up to the end of 1928 we shall 
find that very little work has been done except on matters of 
immediate European interest. 


II 
SEVEN YEARS’ WorK 


In 1920 one great thing was accomplished for the benefit of 
the whole world. I refer to the adoption of the Statutes of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. That alone would 
justify the existence of the League. In that same year technical 
organisations were created such as the Financial and Economic 
Conference, the Transit and Communications Commission and the 
Hygiene Commission. All these are undoubtedly of universal 
interest. But all the rest—the organisation of the Government 
of the Sarre territory, the organisation of the Danzig Adminis- 
tration, the boundary dispute between Poland and Lithuania, the 
regulations concerning the Aland Islands, claimed by Finland and 
by Sweden, the repatriation of prisoners of war, the combating 
of typhus in Poland and the question of passports—were 
topics interesting primarily the European States. In most of 
these questions the Latin American States were not only fearful 
of being considered as intruding in matters which did not concern 
them; they were conscious also that they lacked the necessary 
knowledge and understanding of the problems created. They 
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held, therefore, of necessity aloof from all the discussions and 
decisions concerning these questions. In the course of time, 
however, Latin American delegates have become acquainted with 
European problems and have been able to render valuable 
assistance in many cases. At this very moment one of the former 
Chilean delegates, Sefior Rivas, is carrying out in the Near East 
most important work, to the satisfaction of all concerned, in the 
troublesome problem of exchange of Turkish and Greek popula- 
tions in the Mixed Commission appointed to that effect, and in the 
course of last year another Chilean delegate, Seiior Villegas, 
presented an interesting report on the competence of the Courts 
of the Free City of Danzig to hear a petition of the Danzig railways 
against the Polish railways. Another Latin American, the © 
representative of Colombia, presented an interesting report on 
the treatment given to persons of Lithuanian race and speech in 
the region of Vilna. Other similar cases have occurred, but I 
believe that to illustrate my point it is sufficient to quote these. 
The second year, 1921, saw little difference. The League, apart 
from the creation of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
was engaged in the discussions of the difficulties in Upper Silesia, 
of the conflict between Albania and Jugoslavia, and of the 
succour to be given to Russian refugees. The first Conference of 
Communications and Transit took place in Barcelona, and there 
was also the International Conference for the Repression of White 
Slavery, both of great importance, but neither of a nature to 
arouse any popular interest in the work of the League. Nothing 
was done either in that year or in the previous year to interest in 
an immediate or indirect way the peoples of Latin America. 
Soalsoin1922. The League was engaged that year in studying 
the difficulties which had arisen between Bulgaria and the neigh- 
bouring countries, in composing the differences between Austria 
and Hungary in connection with Burgenland, in promoting the 
convention between Germany and Poland concerning Upper 
Silesia, in the financial restoration of Austria, in helping Greek 
refugees. None of these questions could possibly arouse public 
interest in Latin America except in an impersonal way. The 
creation of an International Commission for Intellectual Co- 
operation and the International Sanitary Conference of Warsaw 
which took place that year were both of universal interest, and 
certainly were considered by the Latin American States to be of 
more importance to them than the other questions with which the 
League had dealt that year. But even these were not of sufficient 
moment and interest to maintain and promote that enthusiasm 
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among the people at large with which the organisation of the 
League of Nations was received. 

The year 1923 brought no change. The Treaty for the 
Reduction of Armaments which was discussed had only a very 
relative interest for the Latin American States, since fortunately 
for them they have not suffered up to the present from excessive 
armaments. The League was mainly engaged that year in dis- 
cussing the final decision of the Council on the question of Vilna, 
the Corfu incident, the Memel question, the settlement of the 
boundary between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia in the district 
known as Javorzina and the problem of “‘ the Hungarian Optants.”’ 
Apart from these there was another Conference on Communica- 
tions and Transit,a Conference and Convention to simplify Customs 
formalities, a Conference and Convention on obscene publications, 
and further inquiries into white slavery questions. The work of 
the League, highly interesting from a general point of view, failed 
again in 1923 to appeal to the mass of Latin American public 
opinion. 

-Nor did the situation in this respect improve in 1924. The 
attempt to bring about a reduction of armaments was continued, 
and a protocol was drawn up for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, but no headway was made. A committee 
was appointed for the progressive codification of International 
Law; the Anglo-Turkish dispute over the Irak frontier was 
investigated; the financial restoration of Hungary was under- 
taken; two Opium Conferences took place; the question of the 
Greek refugees was regulated and Albania was helped to combat 
famine. Again the Latin American States felt that their co- 
operation could only be useful to a very limited extent. 

It is only right, however, to record that in that year a project 
was presented for the reorganisation of the Latin American Bureau 
in the Secretariat, and that a decision was taken by the Assembly. 
The number of members was raised from two to three; the term 
of service was increased from two to three years. At the same 
time it was decided that the Latin American Bureau should not be 
regarded as a permanent organisation, the idea being that the 
Latin American States should not form within the League a 
separate and independent group, working on different lines and 
for different purposes, but should become identified with the whole 
of the League’s work in all its different branches. This Bureau, 
created officially on January 1st, 1923, was to be in a way a sort 
of preparatory school for taking young Latin Americans and 
breaking them in to the work and spirit of the League of Nations, 
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so that later on they might be incorporated into the Secretariat and 
given some of the permanent posts which at the beginning had 
been assigned to the Great Powers and European nations. The 
Latin American States, however, showed clearly in the letter which 
their representatives sent to the Secretary-General on September 
28th, 1923, that they wanted a section of their own within the 
League. They desired not only the reorganisation of the Bureau, 
which took place at the Fifth Assembly in 1924, but also the 
appointment of an Under-Secretary-General who would direct 
that Bureau and who should be a national of one of the Latin 
American States. That idea was heldin abeyance. It was thought 
better to wait for some of the Latin American countries absent 
from the League to join in its work before creating the post of 
Under-Secretary-General, which was recognised as of unquestion- 
able general interest. Unfortunately the number of Latin 
American States within the League, far from increasing, has 
materially diminished. It is to be feared that the liaison estab- 
lished by the Latin American Bureau and the reorganisation which 
took place in the year 1924 have not strengthened the position of 
the League in the eyes of the Latin American peoples. 

In 1925 the situation began to change, for quite a number of 
questions of general interest were dealt with, such as the Con- 
ference and Convention to control trade in arms, ammunition and 
war materials, and the protocol to prohibit chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare, the Convention concerning inland navigation, the 
establishment of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, and the reorganisation of the Commission for the 
protection of young people and children—all matters of great © 
moment from a scientific, economic and humanitarian point of 
view in which the Latin American States were only too glad to 
co-operate. They did not, however, constitute topics of im- 
mediate and vital interest for the Latin American States. There 
was nothing tangible about them for the people at large. It 
was all preparatory work of the highest importance which in days 
to come will be praised and appreciated, but can one ask public 
opinion in the Latin American countries to become intensely 
preoccupied with the work of the League if one shows them nothing 
but abstract results redounding only to the benefit of future 
generations? In addition to handling these questions, the League 
in 1925 solved the Mosul question and a frontier incident between 
Greece and Bulgaria, elaborated a Convention on certain questions 
of inland navigation and created a Bureau on epidemics in Singa- 
pore—all matters which have only an academic interest for the 
Latin American States. 
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The year 1926 witnessed no radical change in the League or 
its work. It is true that in that year the admission of Germany 
brought about a reorganisation of the Council of the League of 
Nations and of the system by which the non-permanent members 
are elected. That aspect of the League, however, which has to 
do with the mechanism of its organisation, is not the most 
important one from the point of view of its life and development. 

One of the anomalies in the League has been the considerable 
activity displayed by Latin American States precisely in the 
domain of the mechanism of the League. In the election of the 
non-permanent members of the Council, in the election of 
the President and Vice-Presidents of Assemblies and Commissions 
and in the appointment of members of the Secretariat they have 
been given nearly all the honours they could possibly expect. 
They have been treated, indeed, most generously by the non- 
American members, for these have taken into account, not the 
proportion of the Latin American States’ contribution to the 


‘League, but the fact that together they represent one-third of the 


total membership, and have given them, both in the Council and 
in the Assembly, high posts and distinctions. Of the fifty-six 
States members of the League, seventeen are Latin American. 
But if we consider the financial side we find, taking the 1928 
Budget as the basis, that the total contributions of the members 
amount to 24,460,1890°75 gold francs.. Of the 986-83 units, each 
of 24,811°11 gold francs, which constitute the Budget for 1928, 
Latin America pays 121 units, or in other words a little over one- 
eighth. This disparity arises from the fact that half of the Latin 
American States members of the League pay one unit each, for 
they are the lesser States of the continent. With the withdrawal 
of Brazil the disparity increases. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that all of the Latin American States have always contended 
that Article 4 of the Covenant should be modified and that the 
composition of the Council should correspond to the thesis of 
equality of treatment between the great and small Powers, which 
they have defended. In fact the withdrawal of Brazil was 
mainly caused by its conviction that this equality of treatment was 
strongly resisted by the Great Powers of Europe. In the state- 
ment made by the Brazilian delegate at the meeting of the Council 
of June roth, 1926, when Brazil announced that she would not 
continue to co-operate in the work of the League, the following 
paragraph occurs : 


“The Council, as has been said by the delegate of Brazil on 
the Commission for the League of Nations, should have a single 
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origin. If, however, owing to circumstances which continued to 
exist, it was still necessary to maintain a distinction between 
permanent and non-permanent members, it must be recognised 
how odious becomes the exclusion of America from representation 
by one of its States, in the permanent framework of the Council, 
in view of the fact that the privilege of such a representation is 
accorded to the other continents.” 


And further on the Brazilian delegate added that the object of 
Brazil’s request was not the creation of a specially privileged 
position for itself, but that it should be recognised that the 
American continent also had the right, together with other 
continents, to be permanently represented on the Council, and he 
also went on to add that Europe was permanently represented by 
three States and would be represented by four as soon as Germany 
joined, that Asia with five States in the League had also a perma- 
nent representative, and that Africa and Oceania respectively 
with three and two States in the League had also a permanent 
representative, since the British Empire had a permanent seat. 
It was only America that was excluded, thus creating for that 
continent a position of secondary importance. 

However, the figures of the Budget and those quoted at the 
beginning about the area, population and trade of the thirteen 
Latin American States in the League show that the League as a 
whole, far from being unmindful of the importance of Latin 
America, has done a great deal to show earnest desire to give her a 
place of honour. It is not lack of interest in enlisting the co- 
operation of Latin America that has brought about this absence 
from the agendas of questions interesting Latin America. It is 
simply that there are none which could be discussed by the League 
with any promise of success. In fact there are very few problems 
of “‘ regional”’ interest—to use the word of the Covenant—that 
could be brought to the attention of the Assembly or the Council 
at Geneva for practical purposes. 

On the other hand, there are—and the work of the League 
shows it—innumerable problems of a “regional” European 
character, arising out of the War, in which the co-operation of the 
Latin American States is extremely difficult, partly because they 
cannot be properly understood by Latin Americans, and to some 
extent owing to the delicate and even dangerous nature of the 
issues involved. Hence the natural, inevitable and increasing 
coolness of Latin America’s interest in the League’s work. In 
the year under review the bank and monetary reform of Esthonia, 
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the financial restoration of Danzig and the question of Bulgarian 
refugees were the main problems brought to the attention of the 
League. None of them has any immediate and direct interest 
for the Latin American States. 

In 1927 serious and important steps were taken towards 
bringing about closer co-operation with Latin America. A tour 
was undertaken with a view to initiating a closer co-operation 
between the Hygiene organisation of the League and similar 
institutions in the Latin American States. This is a field in which 
undoubtedly a great deal of good can be done. The year saw 
also an International Press Conference, a Third Conference on 
Communications and Transit, the creation of an International 
Union for the Assistance of Populations affected by Calamities, an 
International Economic Conference on Industry, Commerce and 
Agriculture, and a Conference to abolish restrictions and pro- 
hibitions of exports. All these are signs that the League realises 
how important it is to do work of general interest to all its 


‘members. It should be borne in mind that before 1927 its atten- 


tion had to be devoted to the problems arising out of the War, and 
that it would have been impossible for the League to give prefer- 
ence to questions of general interest when its urgent duty was to 
serve as a sort of clearing-house for the questions left unsolved 
by the Peace Treaties of 1920. 

The year 1928, though less prolific in tangible work of general 
interest, showed the same tendeficy as 1927 to give preference to 
great questions of world scope. If anything that tendency has 
been accentuated, and it looks as though at last the League were 
finding its way towards its goal. 

At this very moment the League is displaying activities that 
show, beyond any manner of doubt, its desire to give itself 
entirely to the study and solution of problems of general interest. 
This month a commission of experts is examining both from the 
technical and economic point of view the grave question of the 
world crisis of coal, which affects not only coal-producing coun- 
tries such as England, Germany, Belgium, Chile and France, but 
the whole world also, for no civilised nation can dispense with 
abundant and good fuel. And, besides this question, others no 
less important will be dealt with, such as a convention for the 
treatment to be given to aliens and alien enterprises, the unifica- 
tion of the description of goods for customs purposes, and the 
codification of international law. Another conference has just 
closed after passing a resolution drawing the attention of the masses 
to the danger resulting from the prospect of poison-gas warfare. 
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The activities of the seven years that have elapsed since the 
League came into existence can be regarded as of the nature of 
preparatory work in every sense of the word. Preparatory 
because the ground had to be cleared first of all of the debris of 
the War; preparatory also because it was a field entirely unknown ; 
no teamwork had ever been done before by fifty-six States 
speaking different languages, having different interests and 
differing in mentality, and there were no experts trained to deal 
with facts and figures on so vast a scale. Everything has had to 
be tentative; everything has had to be created, tested, developed. 

And to-day we see the greatest, the most efficient body of 
technical experts from every nation in the world brought together 
in order to produce the most accurate information possible on a 
host of subjects with no other aim than the truth and the common 
welfare. The people at large cannot perceive this slow, pro- 
gressive movement which is putting into the hands of the League 
such powerful means of international co-operation. They will 
realise one day that these seven years have laid the foundation 
of the greatest institution yet devised to make the world better for 
humanity. 


Ill 
THE OUTLOOK 


But the question that arises after passing in review the past 
seven years is whether the League in its present form will ever 
be able to command universal support, or whether in the interest 
of the great object in view it is not necessary to contemplate its 
gradual reorganisation. 

In Article 21, with its erroneous attempted definition of the 
Monroe doctrine, we find perhaps the involuntary recognition, 
vague though it be, of the necessity of subdividing the activities 
of the League into world regions in which the problems common 
to one particular region are better understood. To put it in the 
very words in which Brazil expressed this idea in the memorable 
document in which her representative announced her withdrawal 
from the Council : 


“Without in any way opposing the idea of the unity and 
universality of international law, it is necessary not to lose sight 
of the fact that, politically, the separation of the continents is a 
reality, and that there exist, in respect of the conditions proper to 
each of them, legal rules having a character which is more 
continental than universal. 
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“In establishing the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, the Assembly of the League 
of Nations took into account, in choosing the Judges, the repre- 
sentation of the principal legal systems of the world. Similarly, 
the International Conference on Freedom of Communications and 
Transit held at Barcelona under the auspices of the League 
explicitly recognised continental and regional distinctions, so far 
as the regulation of transit and the navigation of waterways of 
international interest was concerned.” 


No one can deny, for instance, that in the two Americas there 
are special rules of continental policy, there exists a special 
organisation of the American Republics known as the Pan- 
American Union. In the course of time it is not improbable that 
similar organisations will grow up in other continents for the pro- 
tection and promotion of continental interests. 

It seems at times as if the League of Nations in its present form 
were too unwieldy a body to perform the duties which it was 
originally meant to discharge. At some future time, I believe, 
there will be one universal Council and Assembly such as it was 
intended to have at Geneva, and several continental Councils and 
Assemblies which will work in conjunction with it and deal in 
problems of continental interest only. Why should not the 
organisation of the League follow in the footsteps of the organisa- 
tion of ordinary justice in the civilised world? Why could not 
peoples, like individuals, seek redress in the continental councils 
and assemblies before applying to the world organisation ? 

It is one of those things that cannot be forced and will come 
as a natural development, but I do not think that the day is far 
distant when we shall see the League of Nations thus growing by 
fission, as it were; for the League is more, much more, than the 
institution which functions at Geneva: it represents an abiding 
principle, the principle that international co-operation and not 
the balance of power is the best means of maintaining and con- 
solidating the peace of the world—that, in other words, discussion 
and understanding should take the place of threats and 
demonstrations. 

The League is unquestionably educating the world’s statesmen 
in the school of international co-operation. In so doing it is 
following the lines of least resistance, inducing the Governments of 
the world to sit round a table and discuss how to co-operate in all 
those fields, technical, juridical, humanitarian, even territorial, 
in which the idea of co-operation.does not frighten them. It isa 
new departure, and as such requires great prudence and care. 
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The path chosen, moreover, must be trodden delicately, for no 
sentiment is more touchy, none is more dangerous to arouse, than 
that of national pride. 

Nothing is more difficult and at the same time more desirable 
than to make constructive criticism. What can be done to prevent 
the Latin American States from continuing to lose immediate, 
practical interest in the League? What can be done to give the 
League a new life and renewed importance in the eyes of the people 
at large? For we cannot disguise the fact that the people at large 
take only an academic interest in the League’s work. No one, I 
fear, can suggest any immediate and effective remedy for this 
state of affairs. As has been said before, an idea such as the 
League embodies cannot be forced but must grow naturally. The 
League’s strength can only consist of the individual conviction 
of men of all nations that it is the instrument they want to regulate 
international affairs. It seems impossible to suggest anything of 
a practical nature except the carrying out, with all the energy 
given by the profound conviction of the good that the League can 
do, of a constant, untiring propaganda of the main principle of the 
League; namely, that international co-operation is the only force 
that can bring about that world peace which competition in 
armaments and “ balance of power ”’ will never achieve. 

It is to be hoped that before long the League will see its way 
to satisfy the aspirations of the Argentine Republic and of Brazil, 
thus removing the causes which produced their present attitude. 
It is also to be hoped that something can be done to repair the 
great wrong done to Mexico when she was not invited to subscribe 
the Covenant. 

The future of humanity demands that all the great civilised 
countries of the world unite in the task of cementing the principle 
of international co-operation as the best and most democratic 
means of arranging differences between nations and as the only 
hope of avoiding such an unthinkable catastrophe as another 
great war. 

The world is shrinking in size owing to the enormous progress 
made by mechanical means of transport. Distances are rapidly 
being conquered, and to-day the remotest Latin American 
countries are not so far away from London as were some of the 
famous battle-fields of the Napoleonic wars a little over a century 
ago. Whether we want it or not, the countries of the whole 
world must live in ever closer contact as time goes on. Before 
many years have passed, an armed conflict, wherever it may take 
place, will affect each and every country. An institution such as 
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the League is a necessity in the modern world if we do not wish 
civilisation to disappear. The League cannot stand still. Like 
every human organisation, it must either grow or decay. Its 
disappearance would be a disaster of the first magnitude. Those 
who attack the League should consider fora moment what empti- 
ness it would leave if it did disappear. How complicated and 
dangerous the problems arising out of the War would have become 
if the League had not been in existence! How utterly the world 
would lose faith in the possibility of maintaining peace if it were 
left to die ! 

I believe Latin America would lose a golden opportunity of 
exercising legitimate and valuable influence for the reconstruction 
of international relations on lines in keeping with its own traditions 
should it become discouraged as to the results and disinterested 
in the work of the League. Seven years is not a long period in 
which to reorganise the political system of the whole world ! 
Centuries have been required to build up the organisation of an 

‘individual country! England, France, the United States of 
America have not constructed their civilised democracies in 
seven years! And the aim of the League is nothing less than the 
creation of a world democracy for the maintenance of peace. It 
can be done and it will be done. Statesmen may at times be 
unwilling to give the League the impulse it should be given, but if 
statesmen are remiss, modern inventions will awaken them to the 
realities of a world that has not ceased to move, but is progressing 
rapidly and creating new problems, new outlooks, new needs. 


The following is a summarised record of the discussion following the 
above address: 


Str ARNOLD WILSON asked whether he was correct in his recollec- 
tion that the Monroe doctrine was in reality originated by Canning, 
who suggested to the U.S. Minister in London that a bilateral declara- 
tion should be made by Great Britain and the United States to the 
effect that they would not permit European aggression or interference 
in South America. He believes that President Monroe sent Mr. 
Rush’s despatch to Jefferson and Madison, his predecessors in office, 
who were both in favour of a bilateral declaration, but President 
Monroe was persuaded by Secretary of State Adams to decline to join 
in a bilateral declaration in order to leave the hands of the United 
States free. 

The objections of South American States to the present wording of 
Article 21 of the Covenant might, he thought, have been avoided by 
adding after the words “regional understandings like the Monroe 
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doctrine’ the words “‘ and the Doctrine of Bolivar.’ The latter 
doctrine, by the famous South American liberator, antedated the 
Monroe declaration by six years and was a positive declaration on the 
same lines as that of President Monroe. To have added these words 
would have deprived the reference to the Monroe doctrine of its 
unilateral nature. He would appreciate a statement of the lecturer’s 
opinion on this point. 

Sir Arnold Wilson quoted figures to emphasise the great importance 
of South American trade in international economy. American invest- 
ments in the ten South American countries were 174 million dollars in 
1912; in 1928 they were over 2,000 million dollars, as compared with 
approximately 4,000 million dollars of British capital and 2,000 
million dollars of capital from other European countries. Nearly 
30 per cent. of Brazilian revenues were allocated to the payment of 
external debt. The figures for Chile, Argentina and Colombia were 
respectively 22 per cent., 20 per cent. and 8 per cent. From the 
economic point of view there was no part of the world of greater 
importance in the counsels of the League than South America. He 
had just returned from Colombia, and had been greatly impressed by 
the interest shown by the Press in news from Geneva, which was given 
an amount of space and importance proportionately greater than in 
European papers. South American journals, though their sources 
of telegraphic information were generally far from satisfactory, were 
keenly interested in European affairs with very creditable results. 

He hoped that Don Agustin Edwards’ lecture would be reproduced 
in Spanish : he was confident that it would find an appreciative public 
and a ready sale in most South American countries. 


Mr. H. WIiLson Harris said that the great difficulty about the 
discussion was that most of those present who knew something about 
the League knew little about Latin America, and vice versa. They 
had been given a rather sombre picture of the relations between 
Latin American countries and the League of Nations, and it had to be 
admitted that, to a very large extent, the picture was a perfectly 
true one. Latin American countries in their relation to the League 
might be divided into countries who attended but paid no subscrip- 
tion, one or two who paid a subscription but did not attend, and 
a few who both attended and paid subscriptions. He thought there 
were one or two grounds for a little more optimism than Don Agustin 
Edwards had suggested in his address. It was interesting, to begin 
with, that seventeen, or was it nineteen, Latin American countries had, 
at the outset, joined the League in spite of Article 21 of the Cove- 
nant. Then, when the Argentine Republic had walked out of the 
first Assembly, there had been apprehension that many other Latin 
American States would follow suit, but none had done so. In 1926, 
when not only Brazil but Spain threatened to leave the League, it was 
expected that that would have serious consequences in regard to the 
remaining Latin American States, but that was not the case, and 
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Brazil remained the only Latin American State which had completely 
severed its connection with the League. There must be something 
which made the leaders of thought in Latin America feel that it was 
worth while to remain associated with Geneva. 

A great deal of the work of the League of Nations was carried on 
through expert Committees such as health, transit, economics and 
international labour organisation. In all those activities Latin 
American countries had been continuously and invariably co-operating. 
There were of course certain fundamental difficulties, such as that 
of geographical situation to be reckoned with, but these need not 
prevent association in the League’s technical activities, which had 
broadly the same importance for all the world. They had heard of 
the lack of interest felt by Latin America in certain of these activi- 
ties. That was not always quite intelligible. Take the White Slave 
Traffic, for example. If South America was not interested in that 
subject it must be singularly apathetic, having regard to the observa- 
tions made on centres like Buenos Ayres in the report of the League 
investigators. 

Latin America no. doubt stood in a special position, and he was 
prepared to believe it might be the right course to form some sort of 
Latin American Council or Assembly within the League, though 
generally speaking the ubiquity of the British Empire was a serious 
obstacle to the geographical division of the world. 

Sir Arnold Wilson had already dwelt upon the amount of British 
capital sunk in Latin America, and this was a link which would, perhaps, 
make difficult any complete severance between Latin America and the 


League. 


Mr. WYNDHAM BeEweEs asked whether the reason for the absence of 
an invitation to Mexico to join the League in its early days was the 
fear of embroiling the League with the United States of America, which 
for many years had had intensely serious difficulties with Mexico. 
The reason why the League had not been of so great importance to 
Latin America as it might have been could be traced to the over- 
whelming influence of the United States. He thought it was possible 
that, had it not been for certain threats spoken by prominent repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the past, Europe might have done 
more to help Latin America. He thought it possible that European 
influence might have better solved certain difficulties in South America 
than the United States could have done. He was not sure that the 
United States, having burnt their fingers once, would not carefully 
avoid burning them again. He had long thought that it would be a 
very good thing if the League of Nations was separately represented in 
South America, which, however, might lead to the break up of the 


1 At p. 467 of David Hunter Miller’s Drafting of the Covenant it is said that 
both Mr. Wilson and Lord Cecil objected to the invitation being extended to 
Mexico. 
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Pan-American Union, as there might also be separate representation 
for the North. The idea of having a separate body, at any rate for 
South America, was not new and had been canvassed in the newspapers. 
He considered the attendance of the seventeen States in the League of 
Nations was of the utmost value, because they represented, by hanging 
together as they had done, a very strong power of comparatively weak 
States. He thought that was a very wholesome thing to counter- 
balance the influence of the more powerful States. 


Major EpGAR MANNING said that, from a purely Latin American 
point of view, they had enjoyed a very special treat in listening to a 
man of the calibre of Don Agustin Edwards, who had been editor-in- 
chief and proprietor of some of the most important journals in South 
America. Whether as a statesman, historian, or one giving ex- 
pression to modern thought in Latin America, he considered there was 
no one better qualified to express opinions than Don Agustin. Yet, 
with all those advantages, one of the following speakers had said that 
he was a little too pessimistic. Taking the opinion of the man in the 
street as well as that of some of the principal newspapers, he had come 
to the conclusion that Don Agustin had been rather too optimistic. 
He considered that interest in the League of Nations in Latin America 
to-day was dead, and the man in the street saw no use for it. Don 
Agustin had omitted to mention one item of intense interest in the 
work of the League in 1928, and that was the question brought forward 
by one of the smallest and least important Republics—Costa Rica— 
demanding an interpretation of Article 21 of the Covenant. The 
League had said : ‘‘ No, we do not care to express an opinion on Article 
21, because it is a unilateral statement and we must leave it to the 
United States to interpret.” The day had passed when the States 
of South and Central America would be satisfied with an interpretation 
from the United States only on this point, and his opinion, based on 
twenty-two years’ residence in all parts of Latin America, was that 
Article 21 was the stumbling-block which stood in the way of the 
League being universally recognised as an instrument for the advance- 
ment of Latin American interests. 


Don AcustiIn Epwarps, in reply, said: Really, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, it is for me to thank you, and not you to thank me for your 
great kindness in hearing me to-night. I wasrather long in my remarks, 
but I wanted to deal with this subject thoroughly, not, as has been said 
by one or two of the gentlemen who spoke, with a rather pessimistic 
frame of mind. I believe in being an optimist with one’s eyes open and 
looking the difficulties in the face, and I believe that the League of 
Nations is strong enough to stand criticism well founded. Instead of 
destroying the idea of the League by criticising and pointing out the 
weak spots, we are merely helping to make the League what we all 
want it to be—an efficient organisation to bring the world together. 
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I shall try, very summarily, to answer the few questions that I am 
able to answer. 

The first gentleman who spoke asked me whether I was aware that 
the doctrine initiated by President Monroe had emanated from Canning, 
and whether, at one time or another, it had not been proposed to use a 
sort of joint declaration by Great Britain and the United States. I 
have not all the facts present in my memory, but I can state, I think, 
without fear of being contradicted, that the first statesman who initiated 
what is called the “‘ Monroe doctrine” was Canning. He had already 
expressed to the Powers that Great Britain would not allow any 
European Power to take advantage of the anarchy then reigning in- 
Spain in order to seize American colonies and make them their own 
colonies, and, in my opinion, this statement made by Canning was 
much more important for Latin America than the so-called Monroe 
doctrine, because at the time when President Monroe made his state- 
ment the United States had no material means for enforcing respect for 
this liberty. If Canning had not said that this country would fight 
any European Power that would attempt to colonise America, we should 
not be independent nations, and that is why, when the Prince of Wales 
came down to Chile two years ago, I proposed that a grave injustice 
should be at once corrected, the injustice of not having in Chile, or any 
other country of South America, a monument to George Canning. 
The Prince of Wales laid the foundation stone of that monument in 
Santiago. 

As regards the doctrine propounded by Bolivar, it is rather a 
speculative question, and I think we shall have to study very closely 
to see what the effect would have been. I think it is a very interesting 
subject and is a question worth taking up from the historical point of 
view, but I do not feel prepared just now to say what would have been 
that effect. 

I am afraid, from one of the remarks made, that I have not been 
clearly understood. When I referred to the lack of interest of Latin 
America in the questions discussed in the League, I was mainly referring 
to the period in which the League was dealing with all the problems 
arising out of the liquidation of the War. Those were questions that 
the League had to take up, because they were questions of utmost 
urgency, but I was not criticising the League, for I think I said that the 
League had no alternative. The League had to clear up the debris of 
the War. I wasrather explaining the situation in order to make it clear 
why we had not seen all the results expected. The work of the League 
must be criticised to show that it does serve its purpose. 

Last of all, I think I was asked what was the reason for the exception 
of Mexico from the invitation to join the League. I was only stating 
an unfortunate fact, and prefer not to discuss who did it and why it 
was done. 


No. 2.—VOL. VIII. M 











THE INDUSTRIAL ASPECT OF REPARATIONS 
Memorandum read at a Group Meeting. 
By Mr. HuGu QUIGLEY 


WHEN your Secretary suggested that I might deal with some 
subject which would have a bearing on the work my colleague, 
Mr. R. T. Clark, and myself carried out in our survey, “ Re- 
publican Germany,” I selected provisionally for discussion the 
industrial aspect of Reparations. This, I thought, would have 
a more direct interest for this country than any questions of a 
purely political or even a general economic nature, because 
Reparations undoubtedly has become one of the most urgent 
international problems still to be solved, and I feel that there 
is in progress a re-orientation of opinion regarding the significance 
of Reparations as a whole. 

Hitherto emphasis has been laid primarily on the political 
aspects, and secondarily on the financial. In the early years of 
Reparations discussions, politics predominated above all other 
issues, and the long delays which occurred in the definitions of 
a sound method of levying Reparations were almost entirely 
political in nature. It is unnecessary for me to recall to your 
memory conferences which were held from 1920 onwards until 
the Dawes Committee completed its deliberations. They have 
only an historical interest now, and they are phenomena dis- 
tinguishing a period in international relations which most of us 
are willing to forget. ; 

The financial aspect of Reparations, while it was theoretically 
considered, even during those early conferences, only came into 
prominence and was assessed at its real importance when the 
Dawes Committee was holding its sittings, and there is no doubt 
that the Dawes Plan as a whole derived its being almost entirely 
from financial considerations. Germany’s capacity to pay was 
assessed partly according to her industrial production, but, above 
all, according to the strength of the German exchange to resist 
successfully heavy transfers from Germany to creditor countries. 

The greatest work achieved by the Dawes Committee lay in 
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the reorganisation of the Reichsbank, in the definition of a sound 
budget position, and in the transfer of the German State railways 
to a private company. It made little attempt to investigate 
conditions in German industry and made few recommendations 
regarding the methods which should be adopted to make the 
German State, as.a great industrial complex, capable of dealing 
with the burden imposed by Reparations. 

We are already beginning to see that this omission of an 
industrial survey in the Dawes investigation may become a most 
important factor in the international economic situation, and the 
time is ripe, I think, for an impartial account of what has been 
achieved in German industry, what the relations have been 
between the levy of Reparations and the industrial recovery of 
Germany, and what, again, has been the effect of this industrial 
recovery, coupled with Reparations, on the industrial situation in 
Great Britain. 

It is, of course, impossible to go into this subject in any detail 
‘in the course of a short discussion, and I should like only to touch 
on certain points which appear to be important. 

The Dawes Report, as I have already indicated, contained no 
clear study of the state of German industry, largely owing to the 
fact that Germany herself had not collected sufficient statistics to 
satisfy demands for the most elementary information regarding 
production. The rapid course of inflation had rendered absurd 
any effort to adopt money values, and in the majority of industries 
such values still constitute the only basis of assessment and 
comparison. 

Since the issue of the Dawes Report, the Agent-General for 
Reparations has, in his annual surveys, dealt on broad lines with 
the industrial situation, but it has never been primarily his concern 
to show how German industry has been affected by the Reparations 
problem. His function is to deal more with the fait accompli 
than with the occurrence of phenomena whch may ultimately 
change the entire industrial complex, and he has, therefore, almost 
invariably placed emphasis on the position of the German budget, 
the incidence of foreign loans, the relations between the central 
German State, the individual States, and the Communes, and 
the distribution of national expenditure. 

I think we can push aside for the present all questions of a 
purely financial or political nature, which, as a rule, are covered 
very fully by the publications of the Agent-General for Repara- 
tions and the Reparations Commission, and concentrate on the 
industrial problem. 

M2 
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Three sections may perhaps be distinguished in this con- 
nection : 


(x) German industry as a whole and its capacity to bear the 
burden of Reparations ; 

(2) Reparations in kind; 

(3) The effect of Reparations on the position and prosperity 
of British industry. 


In Germany, to a greater extent than in this country, in- 
dustrial production does represent, directly and indirectly, the 
national income. There are few subsidiary sources which can 
be taken into account in estimating the invisible balances of 
income. There are, of course, banking and commercial services, 
but they are invariably associated with industrial production, 
since Berlin is not an international financial centre like London. 
Again, the earnings of German shipping, although the tonnage of 
the mercantile marine is now very considerable indeed, do not 
compare with those realised in Britain. Perhaps the most im- 
portant item which is not directly due to industry is international 
transport, where goods from Scandinavia and Western Europe 
are carried over German lines and through German inland ports 
to Central and Southern Europe. 

These considerations made the problem, as far as the German 
Government was concerned, much simpler than it might otherwise 
have been. It became a matter of national urgency for industry 
to be brought back to a very high level of productivity. Con- 
sequently we find the entire national effort being concentrated 
since 1924 on the revival and consolidation of industry. Political 
policy, banking policy and fiscal policy were aimed at increasing 
industrial output, with the very close control of national ex- 
penditure of a type which did not ultimately benefit industry. 
It is impossible, of course, to examine German economy in detail 
since 1924, but I should like to quote certain'statistics which do 
show that the German national effort under the impetus of 
Reparations was concentrated on improvement in the industrial 
situation. 

In the first place, let us take the national expenditure which 
is shown by the budget for the Reich and by the statistics of 
expenditure other than that covered by special receipts and special 
productive assets, as recorded for the Central Government, the 
States and the Communes as a whole. I do not propose to deal 
with the budget here, since the Agent-General for Reparations 
devotes very exact study to it, but an examination of the net 
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expenditure incurred by the whole country in 1925-26 compared 
with 1913-14 shows that, in the year 1913-14, a total national 
expenditure of £277,000,000! was incurred, and, in 1925-26, 
£585,000,000—an increase of £308,000,000, and of this increase 
war charges absorbed only £133,000,000, leaving £175,000,000 
for other services, The items responsible for the latter increase 
were hospitals and health services, building, provision for relief 
of unemployment, education and transport. With the possible 
exception of hospitals and health services, and, to some extent, 
education, all this additional expenditure was represented by 
activities which were of direct benefit to industry. 

The statistics for a year later, 1926-27, show that the net 
national expenditure had risen from {585,000,000 to £677,000,000, 
an increase of £92,000,000, and the greatest items in this increase 
were represented by unemployment, provision for employment, 
building and housing, responsible between them for almost 
£45,000,000. The service of debt, both internal and external, 


-accounted for most of the remainder. 


Again, according to the last report of the Reichsbank, the 
national debt for Germany, including the Reich, the States and the 
Communes, had risen to more than {600,000,000 since stabilisa- 
tion, and, of this total, the States and Communes were responsible 
for about £200,000,000, while the State itself had raised a loan 
of £25,000,000. We can regard this expenditure on the part of 
the States and Communes as being expenditure of a productive 
nature, represented by improvement in public utilities and in the 
national services, all of which meant increased demand for 
industrial production. 

On balance, therefore, one can see from these isolated statistics 
that Germany as a whole, through its public authorities, has 
expended since stabilisation in 1924 a very considerable capital 
sum, the greater part of which is represented by permanently 
productive assets. They have not had, as in this country, 
anything corresponding to the immense unproductive total 
represented by our unemployment relief. 

A further factor making for greater industrial activity has 
been the enormous expansion of foreign loans. The last report of 
the Reichsbank estimates these loans, up to the end of 1928, at 
almost exactly £350,000,000. Examination of a return of German 
bonds and debentures outstanding in the United States at the end 
of 1928 showed that, omitting the Dawes Loan, Germany, the 


1 For purposes of easy calculation I have taken the exchange value of the 
mark as 20 to the {1. 
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States and Municipalities had borrowed considerably more than 
£50,000,000, and we can assume that their total borrowings over 
the years 1924-28 would be not much short of £65-70,000,000. 
In almost every case these loans were required for productive 
purposes. It would be unwise to sum up the total of this great 
financial effort on the part of Germany as a whole, but the figures 
are certainly impressive and they do show that, through the action 
of the public authorities, industry received very real impetus. 

The Agent-General for Reparations has drawn attention to the 
fact that in the budget the Reich has transferred much too high a 
total from taxation to meet the needs of the States. Thus, 
taking only three years, the Reich’s allocation to the States from 
taxation has risen from £131,000,000 in the financial year 1926 
to £161,000,000 in 1928. We are probably justified in assuming 
that practically the whole of this increase has represented ex- 
penditure which, directly or indirectly, benefited industry. 

It would be difficult to find a parallel to this effort in any 
other European country during the post-war epoch. It is un- 
doubtedly true that stabilisation and the consequent reduction 
of balance-sheets to a gold basis reduced the capital available for 
productive and other purposes in Germany to a point where it 
was really insufficient for the needs of the country. It was 
necessary, therefore, to make good this deficit before the full 
productive capacity of the country could be brought into opera- 
tion, and so one can regard the financial effort of the Reich, the 
States and the Communes as directly contributory to new capital 
formation. 

If, however, one adds to it the total of foreign loans, which we 
have already stated as being £350,000,000; and if one makes 
allowance also for short-term loans, which, through the fact that 
they can be perpetually renewed, are tantamount to an increase in 
capital resources, estimated at £300,000,000; and if, in addition, 
one takes note of the new capital directly raised in the market | 
within Germany, which, including private issues, could not be 
far short of £1,000,000,000 over the five years 1924-28; one can 
estimate the real increase in the capital resources of Germany 
at not much less than £2,000,000,000 in five years. Against this 
one should give the annual value of production at slightly more 
than £5,000,000,000. 

It is difficult, in the light of these figures, to believe that the 
capital shortage ruling in Germany in 1924 has not now been 
entirely made good. This increase in capital has been the most 
important factor making for the industrial recovery of Germany, 
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and it has been inspired by the need for creating a foundation on 
which tiie weight of Reparations could be placed without dis- 
turbir.g the economic structure of Germany. 

At the end of 1928, one could regard Germany as being, from 
the point of view of capital resources, one of the strongest countries 
in the world, and, even so, one could not assume that the economic 
future of the country depended wholly on foreign loans. From the 
figures we have given, it is evident that the long-term foreign loan 
was only responsible for about 17 per cent. of this capital 
formation. 

There was no doubt, also, that industry was in a very strong 
position. Thus, for all companies whose accounts ended on 
September 30th, 1927, the net profit was 6-9 per cent., compared 
with 5 per cent. in the previous year; and for companies whose 
financial year ended on March 31st, 1928, the net profit was 7-4 
per cent., compared with 5-5 per cent. for the previous year. 
We can go through an immense collection of statistics and find 
exactly the same story—namely, industry producing at a very 
satisfactory margin of profit and the savings of the country 
increasing steadily with it. This can be seen above all from the 
returns of the savings banks and the life insurance companies, 
whose total deposits or insured sums are now several times those 
of 1924. 

On this evidence alone the development of German industry 
and the consolidation of the national economic resources, prior 
to meeting the full burden of Reparations, were almost complete 
at the end of 1928, and one could only accept with very. con- 
siderable doubt indeed the special pleading made by German 
financial and other authorities in refutation of the statement 
made by the Agent-General for Reparations, that Germany, from 
the economic, financial and industrial points of view, could now 
be numbered among the most prosperous countries of the world. 

Reparations supplied the national motive and represented the 
consolidating factor which brought all the elements of the country 
together in a great national effort. The psychological effect was 
even as important as the economic; we find employers of labour 
obtaining very considerable concessions from local public 
authorities in the sacred name of Reparations, while the word was 
bandied about during discussions between capital and labour. 
Under its influence, trade disputes became less than normal, the 
solution of the difficulty in many cases resulting in a further 
sacrifice by labour. At times, however, the Reparations plea 
turned against the employers, as in the brown-coal dispute in 
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Central Germany and, to some extent, in the iron and steel dispute 
in the Ruhr in the autumn of last year. The evidence of prosperity 
could not be entirely ignored, especially in this industry, which 
had benefited from the widespread application of the principle of 
Reparations in kind. 

Reparations was also a factor making for a rapid increase in 
foreign trade, and the energies of the country were concentrated on 
facilitating exports. It was felt that the only real way to meet 
the annual Reparations levy successfully was to create a surplus 
of exports, and German fiscal and, to some extent, public financial 
policy was directed towards this end. We find Germany con- 
cluding trade agreements with a remarkable number of countries 
and penetrating, in this way, into markets which at one time were 
not regarded as being predominantly German—as, for instance, 
South Africa. 

In addition to this, we find German foreign policy influenced 
by this desire to advance trade, notably with Russia and even 
with Poland and the Succession States. It has been, on the 
whole, a conciliatory policy, wisely directed, and it has assisted 
German industry very considerably in consolidating its export 
position. While other elements enter into consideration of the 
subject, I think one is justified in regarding Reparations as the 
main impelling motive. 

On the basis of the increased capital accumulation, a vast 
work of rationalisation of German industry took place, notably 
in coal-mining, iron and steel, chemicals, and electrical engineer- 
ing—so much so that, at the beginning of this year, one might 
almost regard the process as ended. In addition to this, an 
ambitious national electrification programme, very similar in its 
origin to the scheme already proposed for this country, is now 
virtually completed, at least five years before a similar step will 
have been accomplished in Great Britain. 

It is significant that the capital for this important industrial 
and national reorganisation policy should have been supplied by 
foreign investors. A great part of the foreign loans raised by the 
States and Municipalities was for electrical purposes, but, in 
addition to that, we find electric utilities borrowing abroad almost 
£45,000,000 of new capital. Recent examples of borrowing of 
this type can be found in loans raised in London by the Prussian 
Electricity Company, a State co-ordinating authority, operating 
in Prussia, and the Vorarlberg Ill-werke, nominally Austrian but 
actually a German water-power company operating in the Austrian 
Alps. These two companies alone raised £3,000,000 in London 
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in connection with the national reorganisation of electricity supply 
in Germany. 

I need not go here into the question whether such projects 
should have been financed in London. I only desire to show that 
the foreign loans actually raised by Germany were calculated to 
increase very markedly the national industrial efficiency and, 
through improvement of machinery and equipment, cut down 
production costs sufficiently to justify the extra capital 
expenditure. 

From practically every point of view, therefore, German 
industry at the beginning of this year was perhaps the most 
strongly established of any industry in Europe. It was, on 
balance, at least four years ahead of industry in this country. 

The cost of carrying out this important work, if we devote 
attention to foreign loans only, has been given annually as 
£50,000,000, which should be added to the total burden of 
Reparations under the full year—namely, £125,000,000, giving 
‘an aggregate of {175,000,000 which had to be transferred to the 
creditor countries. One might be justified in looking on this sum 
as beyond the transfer capacity of Germany, but if we look more 
closely at the returns of Reparations actually transferred by the 
Agent-General, we find cause to modify this impression. 

According to the statistics given for the four annuity years, 
1924-25 to1927-—28, the transfers made for all this period amounted 
to the formidable total of £255,000,000, but we find that Repara- 
tions deliveries in kind and transport dues accounted for 
£85,000,000 and payments under the Reparation Recovery Acts for 
slightly more than £53,000,000, while the actual cash transfers 
amounted to a little less than £44,000,000. Cash transfers, 
therefore, only represented 17 per cent. of the total payments 
made on Reparations account. In the year ending August 1928, 
cash transfers accounted for {25,000,000 out of a total of 
£87,000,000 actually paid. In the first full year, namely, 1928- 
29, one would expect the total cash transfers to amount to a little 
more than £50,000,000, or 40 per cent. of the total. 

The transfer problem, in the light of these statistics, is not 
quite so important as one would expect. The heart of the whole 
Reparations scheme is to be found in Reparations deliveries in 
kind. In addition to that, one must take into consideration the 
£50,000,000 due annually as interest and sinking-fund payments 
on productive loans raised abroad, and the latter should be 
regarded as a factor making for increase in German exports even 
as potent as Reparations deliveries. 
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It is in German Reparations deliveries in kind that British 
industry must be most closely interested. In the first place, 
deliveries in kind are either exported free of import duties on the 
part of the Reparations country, or these duties are so reduced 
that they constitute a premium on German exports in competition 
with British or American. If we take France alone, we find that, 
on March 24th, 1928, the French Government promulgated a law 
which facilitated the execution of public utility works on a large 
scale with the assistance of deliveries in kind to be supplied by 
Germany; it provided important administrative facilities for 
such works which could be authorised by decree, and the contracts 
for which could be approved by ministerial decision without 
reference to the French Parliament. There should be total or 
partial exemption from customs duties on products originating 
in or imported from Germany as deliveries in kind, where such 
products were to be used for works of public utility. 

When we consider that the Reparations countries include 
Belgium, France, Japan, Greece, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, the French Colonies, the Belgian Colonies, 
Portuguese East and West Africa, we touch on some of the most 
important markets in the world. In 1925, deliveries in kind 
amounted to almost exactly £26,000,000, but have risen in 1928 
to slightly more than £32,000,000, while finished products alone 
have risen from £6,350,000 in 1925 to £10,250,000 in 1928. All ° 
of these finished products are in direct competition with British 
goods. In addition to this, one must also make a selection among 
raw material and semi-finished products of those items which form 
the subject of competition with Britain, notably coal and its 
derivatives, mineral oils, cement, and chemical products. In 
1928, therefore, we could regard the total of Reparations deliveries 
competing directly with British products as not much less than 
£25,000,000. It is only necessary to compare the increase that 
has taken place in the German export shipments of coal with the 
decrease in British shipments to discover how one vital British 
industry has been adversely affected by this principle. Now, 
however, there is a marked tendency for the weight of Reparations 
deliveries to be concentrated on highly finished products. Thus 
deliveries of electrical machinery and apparatus, which only 
amounted to £450,000 in 1925, have risen to over £1,000,000 in 
1928. I think the real significance of Reparations deliveries is 
not to be found in mere statistics of shipments, but in some less 
obvious developments. Totakeaconcrete example : ifa contract 
for a turbo-generator set composed of a turbine and alternator were 
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placed open to tender on the part of British and German firms 
for a French electricity supply undertaking, and the value of 
the contract was equivalent to £60,000, the German manufacturer 
could quote exactly the same as the British manufacturer— 


_namely, £60,000—but he could deliver the turbine on Repara- 


tions account and the generator on ordinary commercial account, 
and, in this case, the turbine would enter free of duty. The 
result would be that the French supply undertaking would find 
itself practically forced to take the German tender, owing to the 
premium granted to the latter by the exemption of half of the 
contract from import duties. The Reparations system, as worked 
out on this principle, is tantamount to partial and, in some 
cases, to complete abolition of import duties on electrical products 
exported from Germany to France and other Reparations countries 
where legislation similar to that promulgated in France is in force. 

A further development of the principle can be found in the 
construction of a complete power station. If such a power 
station, including the structures and the equipment inside it, 
could be erected solely and entirely on Reparations account, the 
injustice to the British exporter would not be so great, since he 
would recognise that there is a definite limit to the volume of 
exports which can be delivered on Reparations account. When, 
however, as in the case of an entire generating station, which 
may cost £600,000, for example, the deliveries on Reparations 
account may only cover the structure, and the remainder of the 
contract be carried out on an ordinary commercial basis by the 
German industrialist, the position becomes much more serious. 
Electrical equipment is based on certain fundamental types which 
are not standard throughout Europe, or even throughout an 
entire national industry. Thus, it would be very difficult to 
instal equipment partially of German, partially of British, and 
partially of French design which would justify itself economically, 
and so the Reparations system is being used by Germany as a 
lever for moving entire contracts over to German industry. 

In the case of the power station, for example, only 10 per cent. 
of the entire capital expenditure might be directly attributed to 
the Reparations deliveries, the remaining 90 per cent. being 
supplied by the German exporter in the ordinary course of trade. 
The result is that the German volume of exports caused by the 
Reparations system may be many times larger than the statistics 
indicate. To this fact we can attribute undoubtedly the very 
great increase that has taken place in the German exports of 
general machinery, electrical machinery and apparatus. 
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A further possibility of expansion, which is now being 
developed by the German industrialist, lies in railway electri- 
fication, notably in France, and here again an entire electrification 
scheme may hinge on Reparations deliveries, which only con- 
stitute a fraction of the total value of the contracts. It is only 
necessary, for example, for the railway companies to adopt a 
purely German electrification system to be forced ultimately to 
obtain all their requirements from German firms. 

If we take definite examples of what is proposed to be done 
in France alone on the basis of this Reparations system, we can 
see how important the subject has become. In France the 
total public works contracts approved by the Transfer Com- 
mittee during the first nine months of the fourth annuity year 
ending August 1928 were valued at {1,330,000, three water- 
power stations accounting for £590,000. The actual develop- 
ments projected on a Reparations basis in France cover five 
generating stations—namely, Cure (6,000 kw.), Truyére (66,000 
kw.), Maréges (23,000 kw.), Kembs (60,900 kw.), and Vrach 
(11,000 kw.), with a total capacity of 220,000 h.P. These 
stations, if they were entirely carried out by German indus- 
trialists, would represent contracts ranging between £4,000,000 
and £6,000,000, part of which might, under normal conditions, 
have been carried out by the British exporter. 

Again, the Chemins de Fer du Midi has arranged with the 
French Government for the electrification of a further 1100 
kilometres of its main lines, and, in this case again, the greater 
part of the work will be carried out nominally on a Reparations 
basis. The orders to be placed in connection with this scheme 
mean a direct penetration of a market in which British firms were 
interested, since a great part of the materials used for the previous 
electrification schemes of this railway were supplied by British 
firms. The Reparations system has been used here by German 
industrialists to force the British manufacturer out of an 
important market. The total cost of the Midi scheme has been 
estimated at 500,000,000 francs (£4,000,000), rolling stock 
accounting for 320,000,000 and the transmission and distribution 
systems for 180,000,000 francs. Again, in the Paris-Lyons- 
Méditerranée Railway, plans are now far advanced for the 
electrification of the Riviera lines, extending from Marseilles to 
Ventimiglia, which is calculated to cost 700,000,000 francs, almost 
£6,000,000, and will also be carried out in part at least on a 
Reparations basis. 

In other Reparations countries we can find similar schemes 
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either under survey or actually under construction. Thus, in 
Jugo-Slavia, the development of the national telephone system 
has been carried out partially by German firms on Reparations 
account and will be extended; while in Belgium telephone 
cables extending from Brussels to the German frontier have been 
laid on exactly the same principle. Examination of the statistics 
of German electrical exports to the leading Reparations countries 
during the years 1925-27 shows that, in the case of France and 
Jugo-Slavia, deliveries in kind have actually been greater than 
the total of exports on a general commercial basis, while in Belgium 
and Roumania they constitute a substantial percentage of the 
total. 

I can only quote from my own experience in the electrical 
industry, but I think we could find a parallel in engineering 
generally, and certainly in iron and steel. The German industry 
is using the Reparations weapon to strengthen its grip on many 
important markets, and it has already achieved a very con- 
siderable measure of success. 

Thus, to quote statistics again, we find that German exports 
of finished goods, inclusive of Reparations deliveries, rose from 
£346,000,000 in 1925 to £424,000,000 in 1928, while British 
exports declined during the same period from {619,000,000 to 
£579,000,000. I am inclined to think that the displacement 
shown by these figures can be attributed in great measure to the 
beneficial effect Reparations have had on German industry and 
German export trade. It has been the experience of industrialists 
in this country that many orders have been lost, either through 
the use of Reparations deliveries in kind, or through the close 
association of financial interests, especially between American 
and German institutions, both of which are interested in securing 
a satisfactory turnover for German industrial firms saddled with 
annual charges on loans raised in the United States and elsewhere. 

I have already illustrated some of the effects of Reparations 
in kind on the international competitive position, and I may now 
indicate briefly what, in my opinion, has actually resulted from 
this combination of Reparations deliveries and borrowing abroad. 
There is no doubt that, as a result of discussions regarding the 
allocation of Reparations in kind, French and German indus- 
trialists have come closer together. Ihave found that, in negotia- 
tions with British firms, France and Germany pool their claims 
and speak with one voice. Such co-operation has been instru- 
mental above all in creating international cartels, notably in iron 
and steel, in chemicals and, to some extent, also, in electricity 
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supply and electrical engineering. The feeling of a continental 
industrial bloc is much more intense now than at any previous time. 

One cannot, of course, follow every single manifestation and 
construct an elaborate apparatus of international agreement and 
combination; one can only work from certain obvious indications, 
but it is already fairly clear that the strengthening of such a 
continental bloc has been the inspiring motive in both German 
and French industrial policy. It is significant, in this connection, 
that no German or French industrial body has protested against 
the operation of the Dawes plan. Both Germany and France 
are interested in the commercialisation of the German debt, but 
they are certainly unwilling to disturb the present system merely 
to realise this, if such disturbance becomes necessary. 

Britain has been unable to enter hitherto the European 
industrial bloc, and its inability to do so, for political or financial 
or other reasons, has been a factor retarding the growth of British 
trade. Yet there is no obvious issue such as Reparations which 
could bring British interests into closer contact with continental, 
and it is certainly instructive to find that, while the majority 
of European countries have enjoyed during 1928 something like 
a trade boom, this country should not have shared in it and should 
have remained practically alone as a great industrial country 
suffering from a severe trade depression. There may be reasons 
for such a depression which none of us can see, but I scarcely 
think that the mere inefficiency of industry is the whole story. 
In other words, we are confronted with the spectacle of industry 
in Europe reviving with great rapidity, while in this country 
stagnation has ruled. 

Again, the close association of American and German financial 
interests resulting from the foreign loans obtained by Germany 
has been a factor making for a great advance in German export 
trade. Germany has no particular need of credit facilities as 
supplied by London, when it can obtain these facilities in America 
through American financial groups on a much less exacting basis. 
German manufacturers have been using the American short- 
term credits for the prosecution of trade in South America and, 
to some extent also, in the Dominions. A recent report of 
British East Africa shows how this system is operating in Kenya, 
for example. It has become a matter of great importance for 
the American financial world to maintain or to contribute towards 
the maintenance of trade prosperity in Germany, and so we have 
very close association of German and American financial and 
industrial concerns. 
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One cannot, of course, attribute this development directly to 
Reparations, since it is very probable that, even if Reparations 
had been abolished, Germany would still have borrowed abroad, 
but I think that the incidence of this borrowing and the special 
character it has taken have been dictated by the Reparations 
situation. Thus one can distinguish perhaps three great develop- 
ments in German industry and trade which have resulted, 
directly or indirectly, from Reparations : 


(1) The consolidation of industry through rationalisation and 
co-ordination of activities, financed partly by foreign 
loans and partly by the profits derived from State 
expenditure of a directly productive type. 

(2) The close association of interests between German and 
French exporting and national development industries, 
with a further movement towards creation of a strong 
continential industrial boc. 

(3) Co-operation between American and German financial 
interests, especially in the industrial sphere, with a view 
to advancing German export trade. 


In all these directions the progress achieved by Germany 
must be at the expense of British firms, and I certainly feel that, 
until we understand clearly the industrial significance of Repara- 
tions as such, the discussions of the experts appointed to deal 
with the subject must lack reality. It must be a matter for 
profound disappointment that British industrial interests should 
not have been represented on the Committee appointed to go into 
the subject of Reparations. It is in the industrial sphere that the 
future of Reparations lies, and, as at present understood and 
conducted, Reparations affect British industry more adversely 
than almost any other industry in the world—so much so that one 
is inclined to subscribe to the opinion that the time has come 
for every exporting industry in Britain to protest very seriously 
against the continuance of the principle of Reparations deliveries 
in kind. If the cession of such deliveries means the virtual 
surrender of the whole principle of Reparations, owing to the 
impossibility of transferring large volumes of money (under the 
full Reparation year, £125,000,000), then it would be better from 
the industrial point of view if Reparations were abandoned 
altogether. The damage to British export trade which has been 
caused in the past and will take place to a much greater degree in 
the future more than outweighs any financial advantage accruing 
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to this country from the payment of Reparations, or from the use 
of Reparations to meet the payment of certain foreign debts. 
This may state an extreme view-point, but I think it is 
essential that it should be made. The opinions and prognostica- 
tions of financial experts are not always infallible. I remember 
prophecies of trade prosperity issued at the beginning of each year 
with unfailing regularity by leading financial authorities, and the 


special attitude of mind represented by finance, or required in 


financial transactions of an international nature, is not that 
attitude which can ever understand industrial problems in their 
fullest and most detailed range of application. The time has come 
for a much clearer and much more careful study of the industrial 
issues involved in Reparations, and, until we do understand what 
is involved, we cannot find any real basis of assessment which 
would help us to evaluate the Reparations problem as a whole. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900. By Puitip JosEPpH. With 
an introduction by Str FREDERICK A. WuyTE, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 
1928. (London : George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 458 pp. 16s.) 


A BRIEF period of Chinese history is here brought under the micro- 
scope. It is the period known as the “ Battle of the Concessions,”’ 
which lasted from the war with Japan up to the outbreak of the Boxer 
Rebellion. It was the period of China’s woe, when the country really 
was bullied and oppressed (according to the modern Moscow formula) 
“by foreign capitalism and imperialism.” Up to 1894 the “ unequal 
treaties’ had been so mild a bondage as to be scarcely perceptible. 
It was Russia who set the pace in bullying and oppression. This 
began in 1896 with the secret treaty by which Li Hung-chang, obsessed 
by fear of the enmity of Japan, admitted the still more dangerous 
friendship of Russia to penetrate into China and to stir up the com- 
petition of the other Powers; it ended—or the extreme phase ended— 
with the defeat of Russia by Japan in 1904-5. The first half of the 
story is told in this volume; Mr. Joseph has promised a second instal- 
ment, and it will be very welcome. He has a genius for research, 
documentation and reconstruction. Almost every sentence is 
numbered, so that its justification may be tested by reference to the 
original document; and it is by this method that Mr. Joseph threads 
the maze of intrigue and counter-intrigue with the skill and detachment 
of a detective. The authorities on which he relies are the German 
State Papers published in Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 
the British War Origin documents, British'Command Papers (China), 
the United States’ Foreign Relations, and such authoritative memoirs 
as those of Count Witte, Iswolsky, de Wolffe, Rosen, Gerard, John 
Hay, von Waldersee and the “ Willy-Nicky ” correspondence. One 
of the author’s objects is to show how, from 1894 onwards, Chinese 
international politics, from being contained in an almost separate 
world, became part of the great game of Welimacht which was being 
played out between the European Powers. It was chiefly Germany who 
tried to use the Far Eastern situation and Russian ambitions there as a 
makeweight for her schemes elsewhere. He further shows how the 
United States stepped on to the Far Eastern stage with the annexation 
of the Philippines in 1898, and how the “ Open Door” doctrine was 
not an American invention, but was passed over to Mr. John Hay by 
Great Britain. This book is a valuable contribution to modern history ; 
it is also a thrilling study of the psychology of national Governments 
as shown in the working-out of their foreign policies—as illuminating 
in its way as a record of evidence in a murder trial. 


The Chinese Abroad: Their Position and Protection. By H. F. 
MacNarr. With an introduction by V. K. WELLINGTON Koo 
and a foreword by Fone F. Sec. 1928. (Shanghai : Commercial 
Press, Ltd. 8vo. xxii + 340 pp. $3.00.) 


THE Chinese “ dispersion ” is a phenomenon of no small importance, 
and its importance is likely to increase. There are large Chinese colonies 
in British Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East Indies, Siam, Indo-China 
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and Hawaii. There are considerable Chinese settlements (in spite of 
Exclusion Laws) in Japan, U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Chile, 
Australia, New Zealand, Philippines, South Africa and Siberia; and 
there are scattered Chinese to be found in every large city throughout 
the world. The original attitude of the Manchu Emperors towards 
Chinese emigrants was that, if caught, they should “suffer death by 
being beheaded.”” Even after the signing of the foreign treaties, the 
Chinese Government took no interest in their nationals abroad, and the 
abuses of the “‘ barracoons”” of Macao and the buying and selling of 
coolies were the result. Even to-day it must strike the reader of this 
book that the Chinese have a stronger basis of grievance in the treat- 
ment of their fellow-citizens abroad than in the operation of the “ un- 
equal treaties’ at home. This aspect of the Chinese Question will 
become more prominent in the near future. The Kuomintang Party 
is the governing factor in modern China, and a considerable proportion 
of Kuomintang funds is collected from Chinese sources outside China. 
Since he who pays the piper is apt to call the tune as well, these Chinese 
communities abroad are likely to make their influence felt through the 
Kuomintang Government of China. This particular point is not dealt 
with by Dr. MacNair, who wrote in 1924—before the Kuomintang 
and the Nationalists had been taken so seriously as they are to-day; 


but it is this point which makes his book of special value now. He is . 


a pioneer in this particular field, and has had to collect his facts from 
heterogeneous sources all over the world. So this is something of a 
note-book and something of a scrap-book, but it provides reliable and 
conscientiously arranged information, not to be found in any other 
single volume, and of importance in its bearing on International Law 
(especially the chapter on the Chinese Nationality Law), on future 
treaty relations with China, and on the internal administration of 
countries having Chinese communities within their borders. The 
following subjects are considered in the course of the book :—Relations 
of China to her Nationals Abroad, Chinese Emigration, Chinese in the 
British Empire and the New World, Chinese Acquisition of Foreign 
Nationality, The Merchant and Free Labourer, The Contract Labourer, 
The Student Abroad, Protection of Alien Chinese through Chinese 
Authorities. 


The Chinese Revolution, 1926-7. By H. Owen CHAPMAN. 1928. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. xvii +310 pp. 12s.) 


For seven hectic months Hankow was the revolutionary capital 
of Nationalist China and the stage where the drama of Soviet control 
over the Kuomintang was played out. The merit of this book is that 
it is written from the Hankow angle—by an Australian medical 
missionary who was present in the city throughout that desperate 
period when everything was turned upside down, when masters were 
servants and servants were masters, when wages were increased 200 
and 300 per cent., and still everyone went on strike : 


“The boys at the David Hill School for the Blind . . . went on strike for 
nothing in particular. The prostitutes of Hankow struck, marched in a pro- 
cession through the streets with banners and invaded the Municipal Council 
Chambers, when the Council was in session, so that the board-room door had to 
be locked and barricaded against them. The demands displayed on their banners 
were for exemption from taxation because their work, though little esteemed, was 
of considerable value in the general scheme of the business world. . . . The 
Buddhist priests published a manifesto that in future further prayers for the 
dead would not be made until a more adequate rate of fees was established.” 
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It is these vivid local pictures which make the value of the book. 
The history of the Nationalist advance from Canton to the 
Yangtze and the Russian gamble for control is now well known. It 
can be read again in Mr. Chapman’s book, but his chronological 
order is involved, and his narrative is like a cubist picture, superimposed 
rather than continuous. More than half-way through, we are suddenly 
jerked back to Feng Yu-hsiang’s coi: d@’état of 1924, and the book ends 
with fifty pages of rambling disquisition entitled “ Factors of the 
Future.” Mr. Chapman has his own way of spelling certain Chinese 
names, but his facts and dates are accurate. He makes possible though 
not absolutely proven assertions—such as the Bolsheviks’ first firing at 
Shameen, Japanese supply of munitions to Chang Tso-lin, Japanese 
military assistance in the defeat of Kuo Sung-ling’s rebellion—in the 
same confident tone as when writing of established facts. But his 
“close-up ” view of the Nationalist Government in its early days of 
experiment, enthusiasm, madness, absurdity, idealism and failure is an 
original and interesting contribution to modern Chinese history; and 
many of his judgments on contemporary events are illuminating and 
suggestive. Hankow, he says, was never at any time in the ruined and 
deplorable plight described by those Press correspondents and others 
who allowed themselves to be inspired by the atmosphere of Shanghai 
and Peking rather than by careful personal observation on the spot. 


The Central Americans: Adventures and Impressions between Mexico 
and Panamé. By ARTHUR RuHL. 1928. (London: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. x-+ 284 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


TuIs entertaining book deals with the impressions gained by Mr. 
Ruhl during his second visit to the Central American republics, and is 
one of the brightest and most engaging of narratives, which bears the 
stamp of the skilful, faithful and yet amusing observer which charac- 
terises the previous works of that author. Not only does the book 
contain a vast amount of really important information, but from its 
pages a clear insight can be gained into the nature of the various 
countries and the character of the people. Mr. Ruhl is not one of the 
many Americans who rush through a country and gain their principal 
impressions at the local American or country clubs and then go back to 
Boston or New York and bring out a “ best seller” within a couple of 
months; he has gone through the republics by train and car and on 
mule-back and has come into contact with the real people, the country 
folk, the unlettered Indian, the toilers, as well as with the “ hidalgo ” 
and rulers of the land, whilst he has not forgotten to give due credit to 
the foreigner, who settled in the country and helped to make it what it 
is to-day. 

Very wisely he has not said much of the republic of Panama, as Mr. 
Ruhl’s countrymen have been flooded with literature on that part of 
Central America, and it is, of course, every hundred per cent. American’s 
self-imposed duty to see their canal before he dies, and he will thus have 
very definite opinions of his own; but yet it is a fact that the political 
and economic importance of the five other republics, though of great 
interest to the United States, is curiously unknown to the people of the 
States and their character and psychology are totally misunderstood. 

The contents list of the book already gives a clear indication of how 
Mr. Ruhl looks at the various republics; there is the chapter on “ Nice 
little Costa Rica,” implying a soft spot for that thriving little country, 
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which is trying hard to justify its name, though its main wealth, 
obtained from coffee, is not drawn from the “ coast,’’ but rather from the 
healthful and fertile valleys of the “Mesa Central” or table-land. 
“ Troubled Nicaragua” is the title chosen for that much-tried and 
distressful country. Mr. Ruhl shows how his countrymen in 1926 
and 1927 “ again intervened forcibly in the affairs of Nicaragua,” and 
“that, with the greater or less control which Americans exercise over 
customs, railroads and finance, that country presents a very different 
‘lay out ’ from its neighbour, Costa Rica, and has a long road to travel 
before the national household is similarly in order.” 

Honduras figures just as plain Honduras, and nothing is said either 
good or bad for it, but the character sketches appearing in that part of 
the book are masterpieces of their kind and they alone would make the 
book valuable; one is struck with the extreme care Mr. Ruhl has 
taken to get at the real feelings of the people, and he just repeats their 
own words without any trimmings of his own added thereto. 

“ Busy Salvador ” is a caption which speaks for itself, and there is 
a striking picture of a country getting on with its business to the 
detriment of politics and agitation and useless waste of national 
energy; a country striving for up-to-dateness, which, though the 
smallest, is the thickest populated and the hardest working of the five 
republics. | 

Of Guatemala Mr. Ruhl has hardly said enough to come into line 
with the remainder of his book, and he might have made more of that 
fascinating country, which he rightly describes as the cradle of the 
great Maya civilisation, and of whose country and people he has given 
us some very interesting descriptive sketches. 

Altogether, whether for information, understanding or data on the 
countries, the reader will find this a most interesting publication. 

EDGAR MANNING. 


South America looks at the United States. By CLARENCE H. HarInc. 
1928. (New York: The MacMillan Company. 8vo. vi + 243 
pp. $2.50. ros. 6d.) 


In this narrative the writer, who spent a year in residence and 
travel, some three years ago, in some of the South American countries, 
endeavours to give a “sincere and unbiassed effort to arrive at an 
understanding of some of the more general factors that govern the 
relations between the people of the United States and the nations of 
the southern continent.” The writer harbours no illusions about the 
pitfalls that beset an investigator of these matters, and realises that a 
year’s residence is altogether too short to enable one to arrive at a 
wholly satisfactory conclusion. 

The conclusions at which Professor Haring has, however, arrived 
will not readily commend themselves to the people of the Central and 
South American countries, nor to the many “ other foreigners ”’ who 
have made their homes there and who have assisted in the progress of 
some of the republics. To say, as the writer asserts, that ‘‘ the plain 
fact of the matter is that to-day we (the United States) control the 
political destinies of Mexico, Central America and other near-by Latin 
regions as effectively as if we exercised a formal protectorate over the 
entire area,”’ is in the eyes of the Latin American a serious perversion of 
the truth and is strongly resented throughout the length and breadth 
of the continent. That ‘ We have remained faithful to our policy of 
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the ‘ open door,’ and whatever commercial advantage we may enjoy 
has been won in a free field against all competitors, by methods open to 
all,” is another naive statement, the reading of which will bring an 
amused smile to the faces of the Latin American and foreign people 
residing in the countries, who know the way of the “ policy of the 
open door and methods open to all,” as practised in many instances 
by our cousins across the sea. 

So long as the United States, still eager to “ bear the white man’s 
burden ” (a phrase strongly resented by the Latin Americans), look 
upon the Monroe Doctrine as a sort of International Gospel which 
proclaims the United States master in this hemisphere, with unlimited 
right of intervention in the domestic concerns of its neighbours, there 
will be distrust of American motives and actions all the way from Chile 
to Mexico. 

The views given in the book claim to represent those of some of the 
principal newspapers in the republics of Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and 
Brazil, as well as those expressed in comparatively unknown writings 
by more or less unknown extremists, and it is to be regretted that the 
author could not get into touch with the “ man in the street,” who is 
a great reader and a keen student of all things affecting his race 
throughout South and Central America. Had he done that, he might 
have written a different story and would have returned to his native 
country a much wiser man; thus far he has only found that Latin 
Americans hate, admire, envy and fear the United States at one and 
the same time, and that they also feel the difference of race; the 
psychology of the “ gringo” always remains a mystery to them. 

Whether or not opinion hostile to the United States is gaining 
ground in South America is not a very debatable question in so far as 
Latin Americans are concerned, and whilst there is a sincere desire for 
harmony and cordial intercourse, there is also a real fear that the great 
northern republic, or at least an influential part of its citizens, does not 
reciprocate this friendly feeling, but is ever ready to sacrifice the 
independence or integrity of the Latin American nations to its own 
selfish and material ends. 

This is the gist of Professor Haring’s interesting study as it strikes 
the reader whose acquaintance with Latin America and its people is 
extensive and intimate. 


EpGAR MANNING. 


An Ambassador of Peace. Pages from the Diary of Viscount 
D’ABERNON. Vol. I. 1929. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
8vo. x + 332 pp. 2Is.) 


Few volumes are fuller of sound sense and shrewd judgments on 
men and things than this first selection of extracts from the diaries of 
the first post-War British Ambassador in Berlin. 

Lord D’Abernon occupied the Embassy at the corner of the 
Wilhelmstrasse from 1920 to 1926, and his first volume ends with the 
fiasco of the Genoa Conference in the spring of 1922. Lord D’Abernon 
was not himself at Genoa, and his comments are, therefore, from the 
angle of Berlin. Whether his explanation of the breakdown tells the 
whole story may perhaps be doubted. He tells us that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Rathenau had got across one another because Rathenau 
had made a speech in the Reichstag suggesting that Poincaré had got 
the better of Lloyd George. There is more perhaps in an observation 
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attributed on another page to Mr. Lloyd George: “ I have no definite 
programme for Genoa. They say Russia is my pet child. Well, 
Russia will be the feature at Genoa.’”’ That was not merely oppor- 
tunism, but opportunism gambling on an unknown factor, and it was 
very much what actually happened, whether Mr. Lloyd George’s 
alleged remark was ever made or not. 

The main interest of the diaries consists in what Lord D’Abernon 
has to say about individuals and what he has to say about the state 
of Germany. As to the former, his half-dozen personal sketches are 
limited ‘“‘ to those for whom I feel a special admiration,’ and the 
choice is therefore of some interest. The six are Lloyd George, 
Rathenau, Briand, Balfour, Weygand and Curzon, the sketch of the 
latter opening with the quotation, ‘‘O fortunatam natam me consule 
Romam,” and ending with the observation, ‘“‘ Had an epitaph to be 
found, it should be ‘ immense orgueil: justifié.’’”’ On other figures : 
“No mule is in it with L. G. once his mind is set on the unorthodox 
with all the experts against him ” ; (of Stresemann) “ Unquestionably 
a big man and he knows it”’; “ Bergson, the philosopher, is said to 
have been brought to Geneva for A. J. B.’s delectation in place of the 
traditional cocotte of French spy plays and of Orpen’s art ” ; “‘ Montagu, 
who attended many of the meetings of the Financial Sub-committee 
[at the 1921 Reparation Conference] said it made him sigh for the peace 
of the parrot-house at the Zoo.” 

Entertaining as Lord D’Abernon can be, the most valuable section 
of this first volume is the estimate of Germany embodied in an intro- 
ductory survey. Of his own part in the genesis of the Locarno 
negotiations the author says little, but he makes a case for temporarily 
secret diplomacy by insisting, no doubt with justice, that if the 
original German proposal of February 1925 had become known before 
its favourable reception by Britain and France was assured, the end 
would have been disaster instead of success. Indeed he goes so far as 
to suggest that “ Stresemann would have been turned out of office, 
and there is a strong possibility that he would have been assassinated.” 

With all his consciousness of their shortcomings Lord D’Abernon 
evidently likes the Germans, and his comments are therefore a judicious 
blend of the critical and the sympathetic. Broadly speaking, he is 
satisfied that the world can have a peaceful Germany if it wants it, 
but he insists that “‘ the peace spirit in Germany requires nourishment.” 
It would be folly, that is to say, for the Allies to pursue a policy which 
made the position of the friends of peace in Germany impossible. 
That warning is deliberately emphasised. “ There is,” says Lord 
D’Abernon, “a considerable preponderance in favour of peace, and the 
preponderance has increased since the signature of the Locarno Treaty.” 
On the other hand, opinion is not merely divided, it is fluctuating, and 
it reacts unerringly to the treatment accorded Germany by foreign 
States. The Ruhr occupation produced one reaction: the Treaty of 
Locarno fortunately the opposite. 

Lord D’Abernon has in a sense not written a considered work, and 
we may be thankful for it. If he had he could never have preserved 
the feeling of life and immediacy which the extracts embodying his day- 
to-day impression of events and individuals convey. Another couple 
of volumes are to come, and we could well do with more than that. 


H. W. H. 
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International Economic Relations. By JoHN DoNALDSON. 1928. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xxx + 674 pp. 16s.) 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON has had a long and distinguished career as 
an economist, and is amongst other things editor for Foreign Countries 
of the Commerce Year Book of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. He has 
written this book, we are informed in the preface, for use in advanced 
University Courses in International Economic Relations, and for 
business men and persons dealing with public affairs; he claims to 
have drawn wherever possible on official documents and other primary 
and original sources, and promises us shortly a further volume on 
international exchange processes. 

The present writer has attempted to analyse critically only one 
section, that relating to petroleum, which is dealt with in considerable 
detail: unless other sections are much less superficial, the book as a 
whole must be considered as falling far short of the claims made for it 
in the preface. 

Whilst the author undoubtedly intends to be fair in his discussions 
of international problems (as witness his attitude towards the rubber 
controversy), his summaries of world petroleum problems are charac- 
terised by inaccuracies so serious as to vitiate his arguments, and by 
statistics and information often quite out of date, and sometimes mis- 
leading. 

The Burmah Oil Co., for example (p. 521), is stated to be partly 
owned by the “largely British” Anglo-Persian Oil Co., whereas the 
reverse is, of course, the case, a circumstance fatal to his later argu- 
ments (p. 520). 

The long-exploded myth of the proclamation of 1884 excluding 
foreigners from Burmah, signed by Queen Victoria and by Lord Salis- 
bury as Secretary of State for India, is again revived (p. 529), although 
the U.S. Government has published, as a Congress paper No. 97 of 
1924, its acceptance of the official statement of the British Government 
that the proclamation is a forgery (by whom perpetrated has not been 
disclosed), that Lord Salisbury was not Secretary of State for India in 
1884, and would in no case have signed, with the Queen Empress, a 
proclamation to be published in India. 

Although the book is, in some respects, brought up to March 1928, 
or even later, the author seems to be unaware that the share-holding 
in the “‘ so-called Turkish Petroleum Co.” has been allocated (save for 
5 per cent. of the shares held by a private company) equally to Anglo- 
Persian, Royal Dutch-Shell, French and American groups: the possi- 
bility of some such arrangement is merely mentioned as “‘ a report not 
without plausibility,” though it has been a matter of public and 
official knowledge for the past two years, and its successful conclusion 
vitiates many, if not all, of his conclusions. The fact that the Iraq 
Government has granted a concession to the Turkish Petroleum Co. 
Ltd., is also apparently news to him (p. 552), though details were 
published in The Lamp for April 1925 and April 1926. A clear 
description of the Company’s organisation and activities was also 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 
their publication No. 226 of January, 1927. 

Nor is he more fortunate in his treatment of South American 
countries: he represents U.S. concerns as dominating the position in 


1 The House Journal of the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
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Central America, particularly through Sinclair interests in Costa Rica 
and Panama, neither of which countries has yet produced oil. Colom- 
bian production, now approaching 20 million barrels a year, is ignored, 
and all that is said of Argentina is that its Government “ is reported, 
some time since, to have barred oil-fields from private ownership and 
is itself active in production and refining.” Yet-4r per cent. of pro- 
duction in 1927 in Argentina was from private enterprises, and most 
abundant information is available in the form of public reports as to 
the progress of the Government refining industry. 

Similar quotations might be multiplied indefinitely—they deal 
not with questions of detail, but with vital matters on which business 
men and persons dealing with public affairs have a right, in a book such 
as this, to be correctly informed, and on which ample information is 
easily available from many sources in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. 
Abundant contemporary records easily accessible on both sides of the 
Atlantic demonstrate that the atmosphere of commercial rivalry and 
international bickering in 1923, to which the author gives such promin- ~ 
ence, has been superseded by unity of aim and concord of procedure in 
the relations of responsible leaders in the oil world. Every month 
enhances the mass of evidence proving that to the cause of Anglo- 
American amity, the cordial relations existing between the leaders of 
the industry are furnishing a contribution which is already of great 
significance, and if widely followed by the heads of other industries 
may lay the foundations for international amity on a firmer basis than 
any yet attained. On the subject of these tendencies the author is 
silent. Eppur si muore. A. T. WILSsoN. 


Soviet Russia in the Second Decade : a Joint Survey by the Technical Staff 


of the First American Trade Union Delegation. By R.G. TUGWELL, 
S. CHASE and R.Dunn. 1929. (London: Williams and Norgate. 
8vo. xili+ 374 pp. 16s.) 


Tuis book is a collection of essays on Soviet Russia compiled from 
the reports of the American Trade Union delegation which visited 
Russia in the summer of 1927. The essays cover a wide field—all the 
aspects of the social, economic and political problems of contemporary 
Russia coming under review. The method of treatment is objective, 
and one feels in reading its pages that the authors have approached 
their task in a really scientific spirit of inquiry. The essays are full of 
statistical tables. Here, of course, one expects the sceptic to cast 
doubts on all official statistics produced by the Soviet bureaus. In 
actual fact, however, the statistics which the Bolsheviks prepare for 
home consumption are different from those which they produce for 
export. Both have a propagandist use. But while the latter are 
prepared with a view to painting a rosy picture of Russia, the former 
are produced in order to stimulate the Soviet citizen to increased 
activity. They generally err on the side of painting too gloomy a 
picture. As Bartlet Brebner says in his essay, “‘ The Ante-Room of 
Time ’”’—“ they (the Bolsheviks) have inherited the national complex 
of inferiority, the ‘ golden’ complex, it has been called, which drives 
them with an urge, which must be experienced to be understood, into 
some of the boldest experiments which men have attempted.” The 
authors of these essays have acquired the happy knack of selecting 
the most instructive of the Soviet statistics, and by applying their 
trained minds to them have collectively produced a book of great 
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value to the student of contemporary Russian social and economic 
problems. 

Mr. Bartlet Brebner in his opening remarks strikes the note of 
regarding the Russian Revolution as only one of the many steps which 
Russia has, in the course of her history, taken to bring herself in line 
with the rest of the world. ‘‘ Russia might be labelled an eighteenth- 
century despotism—twentieth-century model,”’ he says. The present 
Government of Russia is an autocracy no less than the Czar’s régime. 
It acts ruthlessly, as all its predecessors in Russian history always have. 
The problems which face it are really the same problems which faced 
the Governments of all the autocrats from Peter the Great to Nicolas IT. 
The greatness of Lenin, says Brebner, lies in the fact that he was a 
realist, and being a Russian, he understood the Russian’s love of 
Russia. “‘ Love of Russia and belief in her destiny triumphed over 
fundamental party differences, and to-day Lenin’s best memorials are 
the New Economic Policy and the thousands of non-Communists 
whose brains, plans and achievements are in the offices, factories and 
schools of Communist Russia.” 

Does the Bolshevik régime in spite of or because of its ruthlessness 
deliver the goods? Two most interesting chapters on this topic are 
written by Mr. Stuart Chase and Mr. Tugwell. The economic system 
of Soviet Russia is a balanced compromise in which go per cent. of the 
agricultural output is produced by private peasant proprietors, but 
over 80 per cent. of industrial production is in the hands of nationalised 
State Trusts or co-operative societies, while two-thirds of the distri- 
butive apparatus has been socialised. Is this system going to do 
better than the industrial anarchy of capitalist America, which in 
recent years has lowered costs, increased production, raised real wages 
and the standard of living? The authors rightly decline to prophesy. 
The functional society of Soviet Russia ought to do better. But can 
it? ‘‘ It has already begun to outdistance the Czar, but it cannot yet 
begin to compare with the more advanced capitalist nations of Europe.” 

Mr. Stuart Chase examines the work of the great “‘ Gosplan,” an 
organisation for co-ordinating the economic departments of the Soviet 
State. It apportions the profit of the State trusts to make good the 
losses on the weaker ones and to push forward economic development 
schemes. It has two tasks before it. First to bring Russian economic 
output up to the pre-war level, and secondly to make Russia self- 
supporting. These two objectives are partly conflicting, because self- 
sufficiency means greater expenditure on capital goods and less on 
goods for consumption. Hence a difficulty in satisfying home demand. 
That is one of the great problems which face the Soviet State to-day. 
The economic boycott of the rest of the world is the spur which drives 
3 to self-sufficiency. In the end it may be a blessing in disguise to 

ussia. 

The authors hold that Russian industry has been living on its 
capital for seven or eight years, and that its plant has been steadily 
depreciating. But in the last four years the amounts invested in 
industry for repair and new plant are considerably in excess of depre- 
ciation. If this goes on and is increased it will mean that the arrears 
will in time be made up. In conclusion, Mr. Chase says, ‘‘ We will 
have to give the Gosplan another five years before we can definitely 
say if this courageous and unprecedented experiment is destined to be 
a landmark for the economic guidance of other people, or just another 
memorandum for the waste-paper basket of History.” 
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In his chapter on Russian agriculture Mr. Tugwell discusses the 
problem of the “scissors,” and shows how the disparity between 
agricultural produce prices and those of industrial goods is much the 
the same in Russia as in other countries. The differences in Russia are, 
according to him, that the Soviet Government comes more to the 
assistance of the Russian peasant to help him over his difficulties than 
does the American Government, which allows bankruptcy and under- 
cultivation to do their dismal work in righting the economic balance. 
But the difficulty of forcing down industrial prices artificially, as the 
Soviet Government is doing, is that, as a result, there is a chronic 
shortage of industrial goods. High prices are the correctives to check 
a shortage. But this means that the peasants get even less chance of 
buying what they need than at present. On the other hand, the 
“ goods famine ”’ is spurring on the Government to increase the pro- 
duction of the State trusts, and this operates more humanely than the 
law of supply and demand. 

It is impossible to cover the whole field of this book, which includes 
chapters on “ The Communist Party,” ‘‘ Soviet Finance,” ‘‘ Labour 
Legislation,” and “ Education,” all of which will repay careful reading 
and study. M. PuItips PRICE. 


Canada and World Politics: a Study of the Constitutional and Inter- 
national Relations of the British Empire. By PErRcy ELLwoop 
CoRBETT and HENRY ARTHUR SMITH. 1928. (London: Faber 

. andGwyer. 8vo. xvi-+ 244 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE authors of this book have an adequate training for their 
subject. Both are graduates of Oxford. Professor Corbett is Dean 
of the Faculty of Law in McGill University, Montreal, and Professor 
Smith was, during eight years, Professor of Constitutional Law at 
McGill and has recently become Professor of International Law in the 
University of London. The first chapter covers the development of 
“responsible,” which means parliamentary, government in Canada; 
the second dwells on the fundamental principle of union in the British 
Empire, which is the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament; the third 
deals with the foreign relations of Canada; the fourth emphasises the 
need of equality in contribution to defence if the Dominions are to 
have a real voice in foreign affairs, and asserts the view that the British 
Parliament must now, and perhaps always, have in these the decisive 
voice, tempered by consultation ; while the last four chapters relate to 
the problems created by Canada’s membership of the League of Nations 
and by the declarations of the Imperial Conference of 1926. The style 
throughout is clear and attractive. 

It is interesting to note in the evolution of self-government in Canada 
the slow departure from the Imperial control of colonies which was 
the chief cause of the American Revolution. While “no taxation 
without representation ” was a good rallying cry in the English colonies, 
its insistence was due to revived restrictions on trade. The colonies 
had built up a great sea-going commerce and, during the Seven Years’ 
War, had carried on an extensive illicit trade with the enemy. With 
the coming of peace they would not accept the enforcement of laws 
which hampered trade in important products with foreign countries. 
Yet, during nearly ninety years after this conflict began, Canada 
remained under these restrictions. In 1839 Lord Durham laid it down 
as a cardinal principle that Great Britain must have Canada in “‘ perfect 
subordination,’ and control her traffic with the world and also colonial 
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Crown lands. Revenues raised in Canada were spent on the authority 
of Great Britain—a real example of taxation without representation. 
It is an odd fact that the only serious movement in Canada for union 
with the United States was caused by the adoption of free trade in 
England, which also freed the colonies, but ended preferred treatment 
for Canada. In the undeveloped state of her trade Imperial control 
had been more advantageous than irksoiae, as it had also been in the 
earlier days of the colonies which formed the United States. 

The authors of this book fear that in the League of Nations Canada 
may be tempted to become the champion of the views of the smaller 
nations, and thus find herself compromised in respect of that con- 
stitutional unity of the British Empire which leaves the ultimate 
control of foreign affairs with Great Britain. They stress Canada’s 
subordinate position. While she is free to make commercial treaties, 
she cannot make political treaties which might have any bearing on 
war and peace or on the cession of territory. Her authority in regard 
to merchant shipping and over Canadians beyond her borders is 
limited, and the Colonial Laws Validity Act subordinates her legislation 
to that of the British Parliament. Canada, the authors claim, is not 
really a person in international law. The Viceroy in Canada cannot 
commission an envoy to a foreign country. This is done by the King 
alone, and he acts on the advice of a Minister in London, not on that 
of one in Ottawa. | 

The authors find themselves critical of the declaration in 1926 of 
the Imperial Conference, that the Dominions “are autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs.’’ Yet the Canadian Minister in a foreign country, in case of 
failure to agree with the British Ambassador on a policy, must accept 
the superior authority of Great Britain. Conjectures as to the danger 
to Canada of having no constitutional rights in regard to the declaration 
of war would be equally valid, and probably not less unreal. On both 
sides they might be multiplied indefinitely, and are really cancelled by 
well-founded hopes for good judgment and common sense in Imperial 
relations. The fact remains that to end subordination and bring about 
a real equality is the declared policy of the British Empire. The 
grudging tone of the authors in respect of this policy is in amusing 
contrast with Lord Balfour’s and Mr. Amery’s declared enthusiasm for 
it as shown in Mr. Amery’s recent speeches. 

The present system is working smoothly enough and mutual 
confidence is strong. But the anomaly exists that Canada may be 
carried into either peace or war without her consent. Lord Curzon 
negotiated peace with Turkey in the face of Canada’s declaration that 
the Treaty did not bind her, and yet she was so bound; at the present 
time irresponsible talk in London about war with the United States 
takes almost no account of Canada’s probable fate as that of the chief 
sufferer, and tends to ignore the fact that such a war from the British 
side must first have the consent of Canada or involve the breaking-up 
of the British Empire. Must such an anomaly always endure, or 
is it beyond our power to create a system under which Great Britain 
and Canada shall have a real and not merely a nominal equality? 
For the moment the legal obstacles to change are many, and quieta non 
movere is sound policy. But no finality has yet been reached. How 
would the people of Great Britain like a position in which Canada could 
go into a war making them also belligerents? Is machinery for a 
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joint declaration of war beyond the wit of men? The authors are so 
intent in seeing the difficulty in any change that they ignore the 
Kellogg Pact outlawing war. It is easy to gibe at its idealism, but it 
means a good deal for the future. Ten years from now, when the 
tumult of war is less vividly in our ears, we shall think it less inevitable 
and it may fall into a secondary place in the evolution of equality. 
Meanwhile the existing system is satisfactory to legal minds, and 
probably to the majority in Eastern Canada. The west is, however, 
less likely to be tied by tradition. Since Great Britain is carrying the 
chief burden of defence, the conscience of Canada should awake not 
only to the need of sharing it, but also to the urgency of reducing the 
armaments of all nations, and of then contributing-in a decent ratio 
with that of Great Britain. GEORGE M. WRonG. 


The Empire in the New Era: Speeches delivered during an Empire Tour, 
1927-28. By the Ricut Hon. L. S. AMEry, M.P. 1928. (Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold. xii + 306 pp. 15s.) 


It is perhaps a platitude to say that if George Grenville or Charles 
Townshend had done what Mr. Amery has done—really seen the 
British Empire—there would have been no American Revolution. 
Modern science, while it has made war more devastating, has, by 
providing the means for rapid communications, tended to prevent 
war by making mutual understanding easier. Mr. Amery visited 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. A short but 
pregnant ‘‘ Foreword” by Lord Balfour stresses what is throughout 
the keynote, that the declarations of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
marked the transition from the days of at least partial control of the 
Dominions by Great Britain to their equality with her. Mr. Amery 
says, indeed, that in 1926 Great Britain herself became a Dominion. 

The most striking features of the speeches are tact and enthusiasm. 
In South Africa Mr. Amery ventures to speak in Dutch, and at Quebec 
in French. He has kind words for Kruger, but he also praises Milner, 
and he does it with such skill that he could hardly have given offence 
to Dutch hearers. He reminds them that English and Dutch fought 
together against Spain in the days of Elizabeth. He soothes an 
audience in French Canada by pointing out that, while the British 
under Wolfe defeated the French under Montcalm, the Normans 
conquered England and made French the language of its court for 
some four hundred years. With a keen eye for form and colour he 
gives glowing praise to the haunting beauties of the mountains about 
Capetown, to the blue lakes of New Zealand, to the fertile plains of 
Australia, and to the Rocky Mountains of Canada, “‘ bound fast in the 
silence of their winter snows.” 

His deepest note stresses the possibility, by taking thought, of 
bringing unity and co-operation to the four hundred and fifty millions 
of the Empire, so that they may use their vast resources for each 
other’s benefit. He is staggered by the commercial power of the 
United States : 


“ The United States, to-day, has within its territory more railways than all 
the rest of the world. It uses more power, whether in steam or oil or electricity, 
than all the rest of the world. While its population is barely 6 per cent. of the 
world’s population, it consumes nearly three-fourths of the world’s production 
of rubber and oil, and two-thirds of the world’s silk. Of 24,500,000 motor 
vehicles of all sorts in the world, nearly 20,000,000 exist in the United States, 
and less than 1,000,000 in the United Kingdom, whilst 61 per cent. of the world’s 
telephones are in the United States ’’ (p. 9). 
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While to rival such a record is a stern task, Mr. Amery can point to 
a vaster British population and territory, united, not separated, by the 
sea, since commerce by sea is cheap and now very rapid. 

Here we confront the chief problem of the speeches, and, as a partial 
solution, Mr. Amery wishes migration to be within the Empire; he 
exhorts the British peoples to stress the advantages of a vaster trade 
among themselves; and he would have all of them give favours to each 
other in respect of trade, as against the foreigner. Though he sees that 
free trade within the Empire is not practicable, he would have this 
universal preference, and in dealing with such a thorny problem he 
has kindly words for both free trade and protection. ile the fiscal 
policy of the United States is settled by a coercive majority over a 
minority of dissentients who wish something else, in the Empire each 
unit must be left to make its own choice, though “if freedom is our 
birthright, unity is the moral law by which that freedom is directed ” 
(p. 51). Partnership in the British Empire gives security to all, and 
Mr. Amery was bold to ask restless South Africa whether any other 
bond could make her security so absolute. 

In view of Britain’s long tradition, it is at first startling to read that 
“the British Empire, as it exists to-day, is the youngest thing in the 
world ” (p. 157). Compared with it, Mr. Amery adds, the United States 
is old, for Australia, New Zealand and South Africa are newer creations, 
as is also federal Canada; and the young Empire is only at the begin- 
ning of its evolution. The United States has more restricted powers 
of expansion than the Empire, which any nation could join and yet 
retain its full status as a nation; but, Mr. Amery asks, ‘‘ What nation 
could join the Great American republic as a nation?” (p. 255). It 
would be either absorbed or a dependency. In this and many other 
things his thought is stimulating. He knows his ground thoroughly 
and can make happy historical allusions. What other British Minister 
in any period could say that he has seen with his own eyes nearly every 
part of the Empire? Mr. Amery’s only rivals in high places are the 
King and the Prince of Wales. 

GEORGE M. WRonG. 


Heading for the Abyss. By Prince LicHNowsky. 1928. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. xxvi-+ 47I pp. 25s.) 


PRINCE LIcHNOWSKY himself finds difficulty in accounting for his 
appointment in I912 as German Ambassador to London, and his 
memoirs can but communicate the same astonishment to every reader. 
In the circles to which he was accredited, Count Lichnowsky enjoyed, 
indeed, a most exceptional personal popularity. Yet, from the point 
of view of Berlin, he would seem to have been the last man to be chosen 
for the post. He was, as he complains, consistently kept in ignorance 
of vital facts to'a most astonishing degree. He only learned of the 
Anglo-French Naval Agreements by chance, from his Naval Attaché 
at the end of July 1914, and appears, as the translator notes, never to 
have known of the extension of the German-Austrian casus federis in 
1909. Moreover, his entire political creed ran almost directly counter 
to that of the German Foreign Office. Thus his whole activities were 
simply ignored in Berlin; and there remained to him afterwards only 
the melancholy satisfaction of saying, “‘ I told you so.” 

In this volume he says it at great length, and with much point. He 
is not afraid of criticising Bismarck himself, who committed the cardinal 
error, in the Prince’s eyes, of concluding the treaty with Austria. 
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From this mistake the road led straight to disaster. Bismarck, how- 
ever, could set against it the “ one great deed” of the “ Re-insurance 
treaty” with Russia. But the “ Epigones,” for whom Prince Lich- 
nowsky reserves his sharpest arrows, dropped this treaty and delivered 
themselves bound hand and foot to Austria. In his “ Aphorisms” 
the writer remarks sorrowfully: “A thousand years of peace might 
have been ours had we sided with Russia instead of Austria’; and 
“Our foreign policy was directed alternately by pathological and 
oinological brains.”” On the Austrian questions it is possible to 
question the complete soundness of Prince Lichnowsky’s attitude, for 
he has clearly no sympathy whatever and only imperfect comprehension 
for Austria’s genuinely difficult position. His general view of German 
policy will meet with sympathy both in England and in modern 
Germany ; and his appreciations of motives and values in England are 
incomparably sounder than those of his critics. 

Little of the present volume is quite new. Nearly half of it is 
occupied by a reprint of the author’s own dispatches, already published 
in the Grosse Politik. His memorandum entitled “My Mission to 
London” was also published in Switzerland, through an indiscretion, 
during the War. Some further pages are taken up with reprints of 
articles appearing in the daily press, not always of first-rate importance. 
The volume as a whole is, however, of great interest and importance; 
revealing as it does in close detail official Anglo-German relations at 
their most critical period, and proving that if these took the turn which 
they did, this was due to no fault either of the British Foreign Office 
or of the German Ambassador. 


Paneuropa und Mitteleuropba. By Dr. WILHELM GURGE. 1929. 
Verlag B. Staar’s Buchhandlung. (Berlin: B. Staar. 8vo. 
87 pp. 3 Rm.) 

THIs is an interesting treatment of the Paneuropean problem from 
the Germanic point of view. 

Dr. Giirge does not consider the theory of a United States of Europe 
in the way in which it is handled by Coudenhove-Kalergi. 

Dr. Giirge’s argument is that Germany must create a means in 
Europe of economic expansion if she is not to suffer economic ruin from 
post-War conditions. 

From this point of view Dr. Giirge handles the various practical 
issues of the argument for Mitteleuropa. This book contains a lot of 
very interesting facts about the idea of European co-operation, and 
although one may not agree with the Germanic argument he puts 
forward, the book provides a very interesting ‘starting-point for this 


problem. 
A. A. Watts. 


Auslandsanleihen und Reparationen. By Dr. HERMANN Haas, R. 
Ott and W. HotzMann. 1929. (Jena: G. Fischer. 8vo. 
x-+ 256 pp. 11M.) 


Tuts book is a classic example of how to wrap comparative plati- 
tudes in the most involved scientific language. The conclusion reached, 
which seems to be that foreign credits present little danger for Germany, 
may be sound. The volume is, however, an extremely difficult meal 
to digest. 
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A World Outlook. By W. Watkin Davies. 1928. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. x+ 216 pp. 6s.) 


THIs is a pleasantly written, well-informed book in which the 
writer ranges over a very wide field. The main object is to enforce 
the importance of the study of foreign affairs, and he also analyses, while 
stressing the value of, the instruction which can be gained from a study 
of the past. Based on lectures originally given to the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the book can be recommended as providing 
a useful educational stimulus. The author is well read and quotes 
freely from secondary sources and modern writers, especially from Bryce, 
but on some points—for instance, his whole description of the Morocco 
problem—his investigations do not appear to have been very deep, and 


he is apt to be under the influence of the favourite phrase of the 
moment, 


Annuaire de la Société des Nations, 1928. By GEorGES OTTLIK. 1928. 
(Genéve: Librairie Payot. 8vo. xvi + 753 pp.) 


M. OTTLIx’s is perhaps the best work of reference on any subject at 
present being issued. The present volume contains every fact, figure and 
name connected with the work of the League of Nations during the 
period June 1927—June 1928 of which it is possible to think. The 
information runs to some 700 pages of small print, all facts. There is 
no propaganda, and not even any expression of opinion. 


Kings, Churchills and Statesmen. By Knut HacBerc. (Translated 
by ELIZABETH SPRIGGE and CLAUDE NAPIER.) 1929. (London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 8vo. 235 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Knut HaGBErc is a well-known Swedish writer who has of 
late specialised in short biographical studies of celebrities, living and 
dead, with special attention to those of Great Britain. These sketches 
are for the most part accurate, and are lightly and vividly handled ; 
they appear, however, to be based for the most part on English 
published material rather than personal knowledge or independent 
study, and the author has evidently aimed at neat readableness rather 
than depth. His work is of greater value in its original language as a 
means of introducing our politicians and historical characters to the 
Swedish public than it can be to us in a translation. In the present 
volume, moreover, from the point of view of students of contemporary 
affairs like ourselves, it is a drawback that only four of the personalities 
discussed are living characters—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Baldwin, Lord 
Birkenhead, and Mr. Lloyd George. The rest have passed into history, 
a subject which the author does not pretend to approach specially 
from the point of view of international affairs. Pence 


Brief Sketch of British Honduras, Past, Present and Future. By MAJOR 
SrrR JoHN Burpon. 1928. (London: The West India Com- 
mittee. Sm. 8vo. 53 pp.) 


Tuts small handbook, compiled by the Governor of the little-known 
colony of British Honduras, is practically the only publication able to 
bring the colony and its interesting history and promising prospects 
to the knowledge of the British public, which thus far, through the 
absence of any reliable and handy information, has known next to 
nothing about that part of the Imperial domain in the Caribbean Sea. 

Sir John has left nothing of any interest untouched, and his 
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exposition of the possibilities of the colony, whilst naturally deeply 
tinged with optimism, is the outcome of very earnest study of the | 
territory’s problems and its needs for the future. 

The description of the battle of St. George’s Cay makes a very 
stirring passage, and will be read by many people who hitherto were 
ignorant of the gallant fight of the early settlers against overwhelming ~ 
odds. The openings outlined in the citrus fruit industry and the © 
many ways in which British capital might find remunerative employ- 
ment ought to attract the attention of the public, now that this interest- | 
ing little volume is available. 

Nor should the archeological attractions of Lubaantum, that 
marvellous city of the Mayas, or the grand fishing to be obtained inside 
the numerous cays fail to attract the casual visitor and tourist. 

EDGAR MANNING. 





INSTITUTE NOTES 
DECORATION OF THE HALL 


THOSE of our members who have been prevented by absence abroad 
or other reasons from attending recent meetings will be interested to 
hear that the decoration of the hall, which was temporarily closed 
during the execution of the necessary work, has now been in all 
essentials completed. The first meeting held with the new panelling 
in position was that addressed by Dr. Seton-Watson on January 2oth. © 
It was generally agreed that Sir John Power’s generosity had provided 
us with a meeting-place in all respects worthy of the Institute. It | 
proved impossible, on the occasion of the reopening, to complete the | 
lighting arrangements on the platform, and the temporary lamps used 
were found to shed a disturbing glare on the eyes of the audience, while | 
their shades invested with an unbecoming and unwonted pallor the 
faces of the lecturer and those seated beside him. This defect has, — 
however, since been completely rectified, and the platform arrangements 
are undoubtedly a great improvement on those existing before. The 
old reading desk frequently interrupted the chairman’s view of a part 
of the audience, and the table in use, though fine in itself, was incon-— 
veniently large: the present desk, by an ingenious mechanism, can be 
varied in height and even sunk flush with the table, while the greater | 
space available at the sides of the platform should enable speakers to 
face the centre of the hall instead of the side nearest to which they | 
happen to be standing. A large clock at the end of the hall provides 
speakers with a much-needed opportunity of observing the passage of 
time. At the opposite end, near the entrance, is the decorated panel 
inscribed with the names of the founders. The whole effect is dignified 
and restrained, and the acoustics of the hall have, if anything, becn 
improved. 











